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From South Africa to England to Hollywood came Margot Grahame. She has been busy with “Make 
Way for a Lady,” with Herbert Marshall; “Night Waitress,’ “Criminal Lawyer” and now “Michael 
Strogoff,” for RKO-Radio. Which is a record to shoot at. 


FRIEND of mine from 


A New York remarked the 


other n the number of wonderful looking 
cars ee cored while she stood on Wilshire 
Boulevard waiting for a bus. 
_ If she could watch them rolling out of the 
_M-G-M studio gates, out of the Paramount lots, 
out of the Warner Bros. driveway, she would 
think herself in a world in which the motor in- 
2 dustry had excelled itself in producing the spec- 
-tacular, the quaint and the elegant. 
For several years Greta Garbo held the record 
for driving an old car with a high chassis and 
a generally old-fashioned appearance. Lately 
she has turned it in for another of the same make, 
put of later vintage. 
ts Gary Cooper is often seen driving along the 
boulevards in his cut-down, topless roadster, with 
exhaust pipes running out of the hood. He 
always does his own driving and for more con- 
- gervative occasions has a dark town car and a 
sedan. 
gs Claudette Colbert is driven wherever she 
- wants to go in a sedan, which is neither elabo- 
rate nor fancy. She cannot drive and always 
depends on her chauffeur. 

Robert Montgomery drives on open car of 
English make, capable of doing 120 miles, with 
a generally rakish appearance, which is eccentu- 
ated by bucket seats. He drives it himself. 


Clark Gable is seen these days in a station 
wagon, with a short wave radio set and an elec- 
tric heater. He also has a large convertible 
coupe, which he drives himself, unless he is 
escorting a lady. He is a nut on the subject of 


them to pieces and put them together again. 


Bing Crosby has a big tan coupe, which he 
drives himself. He is always seen wearing a 
mariner’s cap. Nothing can induce him to part 
with it. 

Wallace Beery prefers to pilot his airplane, 
but he goes in strongly for trailers—freak ones 
at that—having lately purchased his third one, 
complete with shaving mirrors, 

* + + 


Virginia Bruce must have been very 
entertaining the other noon hour, when she 
kept Walter Brennan and a stalwart, hand- 

“some man, whom we did not recognize, 
roaring with laughter all during luncheon at 
“the New Universal cafe. - 
“In-a smart costume and hat of two 
_ Shades of green, she looked more beautiful 
_ than ever, but she was evidently amusing as 
well, for it takes a bit of doing to keep two 
men in stitches all during a meal. 

The old Indian Room at Universal has 
been done over into an English hunting 

. €ffect, with early maple on the walls and 
“English prints, with red coats and hounds 
all over it. 

‘Thank heaven, the old Universal post- 
_ office is still left. 


+ % * 


wires 66 . 

* Sevents HEAVEN” is 
Bee finished. So is “A Star Is 
__,Born,” starring Janet Gaynor and Fredric March. 
Leas At will ‘be.interesting to see Miss Gaynor in her 
_datest Technicolor picture and to remember her 
in her role ot Diane in “Seventh Heaven,” which 
was made about 10 years ago. I watched her 
.Making both pictures and it seemed to me she 


looks younger and lovelier in the later one than 


in the first. 

___ Just what Miss Simone Simon will do with 
Diane remains to be seen and how James Stewart 
as Chico will compare with Charles Farrell is 
yet among the mysteries of the cutting room. 
Twentieth Century-Fox producers make no com- 
“parisons, nor should they. It is their desire to 


present the immediate version of “Seventh 


Heaven” as if it were a new and glorious under- 


taking. Austin Strong, who wrote it, attained - 


__to-méw heights of fame and fortune, as did Miss 
Gaynor and Mr. Farrell. Will it bring added 
urels‘to-its present cast and Director Henry 


oaks v4 


y 


_motors and likes nothing better than to take 


HE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


Now here is something.to make angels 
weep. Gregg Toland’s “‘little red pants” 
have been edged with lace. The tiny pair of 
red flannel trousers, which have. been part 
of the Toland camera equipment for four 
years, have taken a turn for the worse. 
Much worse. He was horrified when he dis- 
covered what had happened. As he started 
grinding for “The Woman’s Touch,” star- 
ring Miriam Hopkins, he saw the lace. 

“*The Woman’s Touch,’ eh?” he mui- 
tered, as he offered a reward for the capture 


of the culprit. 
*, 8 *# 


h DWARD G. ROBINSON 

tells me that he is having 

a difficult time settling down to work after his 
long vacation abroad. 

“Everything is so different, the tempo of 
living is so much faster and I can’t seem to 
accustom myself to getting along without my 
afternoon tea, since making a film in England,” 
he said, with the engaging grin which is one of 
the features he finds impossible to disguise 
while traveling. 

“They all seem to know me and it is very 
gratifying to have people follow one’s car on 
bicycles in London and Paris. No use my pre- 
tending I don’t like being noticed. I do, and the 
loyalty of the English and Continental fans is 
most heartwarming,” he said frankly. 

He came home with some interesting paint- 
ings to add to his collection and I am looking 
forward to accepting his invitation to see them 
as soon as his picture is finished. 

“If the people of England and France are 
expecting another war, they give little indication 
of their perturbation,” he said. “They are going 
ahead with their affairs and are keenly interested 
in making money and: spending it. London is 
very gay and Paris seems to be resuming its 
former reputation as the most brilliant capital 
of Europe.” 

Robinson is still interested to do a. film in 
which he is neither a gangster nor a politician 
nor a prizefight promoter. He is making “Kid 
Galahad” at Warners now. 

* #*' *& 

Alice Faye and her ever-present mink 
coat appeared on the set of “Wake Up and 
Live,” featuring Winchell and Bernie, the 
other day. Miss Faye was receiving the com- 
pliments and congratulations of her fellow- 
players, who had seen Irving Berlin’s “On 
the Avenue” the night before. ; 

“Kid, you were wonderful!’ “Say, 
Faye, what you trying to do—show Garbo 
up?” “Look, where did you learn to emote 
like a dying swan, Alice?’ ‘Well, you’re 
goin’ to leave musicals for the drama, if 
this keeps up.” 

Miss Faye tried not to look too pleased, 
but she didn’t succeed very well. It’s the 
guys in the business whose praises count. 
And if you think the singing and dancing 
Alice can’t act, watch her in her latest film. 

: © £8 


HERE is a young actor in 
Hollywood who has yet 
to win his spurs, but I’m betting on him. His 
name is Wayne Morris and Warner Bros. are 
giving him a chance in “Kid Galahad.” In fact, 
an excellent chance, as he is playing the title role. 
‘My reason for believing in him is not a par- 
ticularly convincing one. All I saw him do was 
kiss Bette Davis in a scene, but he kisses with 
a certain experience in the art and Bette looked 
a bit surprised. It was, in fact, a kiss with sig- 
nificance, for the Hays office wouldn’t mind in 
the least, as it had no minutes to go. It seemed 
to be a combination of brother and lover, with 
the emphasis on the latter. : 
Not knowing the story or the plot, that’s what 
I got out of the kiss—but that young man is 


‘going places. He is no~Adonis, but his face is — 
‘different and interesting. Better still, his kiss 


picture!” 


Personal, but Not 
Contidential — 


Sen A 20vr 18 months ago I 


interviewed Alice Brady 
and she wondered what the business was all 
about, as she worked only intermittently and 
then in roles that were indifferently interesting. 


Today she is unable to keep up with the parts 
offered her and she leaps like the laughing 
gazelle from M-G-M to Universal to Warner 
Bros., complete with maid, dogs, tea service and 
sweet biscuits. Every studio in town bids for 
her and she gets better and better and funnier 
and funnier. ; : ; 

“It’s a crazy business,” she explains, rattling 
the diamond and ruby bracelets on her wrist. 
“My father told me te stick with it and I took 
his advice. William A. Brady must know some- 
thing about the film industry as well as the 
stage.” 


That it is indeed a “crazy business” must be 
conceded. About two years ago Neil Hamilton 
and Alan Hale were in constant demand, work- 
ing in picture after picture. Today Neil Hamilton 
spends nearly all his time in England, where he 
works almost constantly, and while Alan Hale 
is seen quite frequently, he certainly is not on 
the screen as often as he was a few months ago. 

Why? Neither Hamilton or Hale could pos- 
sibly tell you. 
either. It’s just the breaks in the game. They 
will undoubtedly come back with a bang in an- 
other few months. Certainly they deserve to, 
for both of them are excellent actors and Alice 
Brady was not less gifted when she spent days 
at home waiting for something to happen. 

ae oe 


Myrna Loy is a step nearer her two- 
year-old ambition to play Robert Sher- 
wood’s “The Road to Rome” on the screen. 
Director John M. Stahl, who is directing 
Clark Gable and Myrna Loy now in “Par- 
nell,” told interviewers he would like to 
direct Gable and Miss Loy in “The Road to 
Rome” in preference te any other assign- 
ment. ; 


ee ee 
Yoo! Hoo! Ride ’em, cowboy! 


What a night we had at the Brown Derby! 


Innocent and without guile, we went in for 


vur dinner, but forgot to eat it. Could you—if_ 


a few tables away you saw Buck Jones, Harry 
Carey, Tom Mix, Ken Maynard, William S. Hart, 
Hoot Gibson and Col. Tim McCoy staging a 
reunion ? see 


% * *% 


Harry Athos is a property man, who is 


likely to turn into an inventor. He has ap- 


peared on Joan Crawford’s sets at various’ 

times and when he heard her complaining | 
that she couldn’t keep her feet warm, he set 

about making her more comfortable. He 

manufactured a pair of fur-lined slippers 

with an electric attachment. Joan is thinking 

of helping him to get them patented. 

ey ee 


Mvscua AUER looks fun- 


‘“ 


_~~ nier off-screen than on. In 
a rusty brown suit, with a black derby fitting 
too loosely over the ears, he was very much in 


evidence on the set of “We Have Our Moments,” 


in which Sally Eilers is ‘featured. 


“I have a speaking part in this picture,” he: = 


confided, rolling his eyes lugubriously. 


“In “The Gay Desperado,’ I had no lines to. be 
learn, but I took it out in sweating. We made _ 


many of the scenes in Tucson, Ariz., with the 


thermometer at 120 in the shade and a cactus __ 
I wore a blanket and the _ 
perspiration ran off me in streams. When various _ 
members of the cast envied me because I had _ 
no lines to learn, I pointed at my Navajo blank& __ 


throws no shade. 


and that silenced them. 


“They say I am scheduled to make sce en ; 


shortly in the snows of Northern Idaho; they — 
will probably decide to put me into a bathing © 


Probably nobody else could, . 


suit and teach me to ski. This business of being — 


a moving picture actor isn’t all it’s cracked up 
to be—but it could be worse—much worse. Sup- 
posing a guy like me was never used in a 


[over if anyone 
will believe now 
that it all started as a gag. About me 
being a dumb blond, I mean. I know 
people think it’s true after they’ve seen 


some of the roles I have played in pic- 
tures but I’ve been hoping that I could 
“charm” them out of that idea after I 
really got started. But now, after get- 
ting so low that I played the bass fiddle 
in my last picture, “Melody for Two,’ I 
don’t know. I just don’t know! 

I’m beginning to believe that perhaps 
I’m marked -for life. My own kid 
brother indicated the other day that he 
is convinced I’m no smarter than I look 
on the screen. I told him he could go to 
bed without his dinner, but he didn't. 
Everyone knows, I hope, how kid broth- 
ers are, and-he is no better and no worse 
than the average. The average in kid 
brothers, I guess, is bad enough. 


I thought that I was being smart to 
play dumb. I don’t know, even now, 
how I could have ‘got into pictures any 
other way. But the Warner studio took 
the bait, hook, line and floater—that 
doesn’t sound just right, does it?—and 
began putting me in dumber roles than 
I ever played in real life when I was 
looking for a job in pictures. 


a pene whole idea 


came to me like a flash one morning 
after I had spent weeks, even months, 
trying to get through the front gates of 
seven or eight different studios. I had 
lived almost all my life within a few 
miles of Hollywood, but I was being 
treated like a poor cousin with smallpox. 


I was standing in front of the mirror 
in my room, curling my eyelashes (as 
I do every day) and wondering what I 
could do to my face to get it into the 
movies. 

“Marie,” I said to myself, ‘you should 
have an act or something that would 
attract attention. You ought to be dif- 
ferent. When you ask for a job ora 
test for pictures, you look scared. Your 
hands won’t stay still and your knees 
knock together, 


“You look like a dumb blond, Marie,” 
I said, “why don’t you just be one. You 
might get further,” I said, “than you 
are getting now!” 

So, when I finished curling the lashes, 
I sat down with pencil and paper and 
wrote myself out an act to use if I ever 
did get a chance to make a test. 


This Dumb-Blond Busi- 

ness—It’s Up to You to 

Help Marie Out of a Con- 
fusing Dilemma. 


Then I practiced a baby stare in the 
mirror and my squeaky giggle in a 
closet and then I went bravely forth to 
the M-G-M studios and asked for a test. 
They let me make it, finally. I did it 
all myself. I was supposed to be telling 
Mr. L. B. Mayer just who I was and 
what I could do in his pictures. 


I wonper now 
where I ever found the courage. I guess 
I was desperate because it is such a 
long way out to that studio and I only 
had money enough for two gallons of 
gasoline. When I decided to try for a 
place in pictures, I had quite a little 


money, left me by my father. Several 
thousand dollars,-altogether. But I de- 
cided that if I were to break into pic- 
tures I would need a Hollywood house 
and a fur coat and nice clothes and a 
big car and when I got through buying 
all those things I was overdrawn at the 
bank. 


So I turned the car back for a cheaper 
one and pawned some of the clothes and 
got money enough for meat and gro- 
ceries. I had already paid a year’s rent 
in advance, so that didn’t worry me. 
And I kept the fur coat as visible proof 
of my pretended prosperity. 

The test I made at Metro didn’t get 
me a job or a contract there, but even- 
tually it was useful in interesting War- 
ner Bros., who borrowed it, and liked 
it well enough to call me out there to 
make another. Since then Fve been 
working under contract to them. 


I don’t think I realized at first how 
completely I had sold myself down the 
river as a dumb blond. I didn’t care 
and I still don’t care as long as I have 
a chance to play roles and learn the 
business of acting as I go along. But 
later I’m going to play other sorts of 
roles—even if I have to dispose of my 
fur coat (which is still almost as good 
as new). 


hs D ints blonds, I find, 


have a natural defense mechanism al- 
ready made for them. When one of 
them does anything that seems to be a 
little bit smart, people are surprised and 


talk about it. When one of them makes 
a mistake, it is passed off as natural 
dumbness and no one holds her respon- 
sible. Altogether I think it is rather 
a happy state. 


Directors are more than ordinarily 
patient with me, I suppose, because they 
feel I can’t be expected to do any better 
since I have a limited mental equip- 
ment. Or that they think I have. Or 
have I? 

There are also disadvantages in such 
a reputation, I find. Like having broth- 
ers who want to believe that girls are 
dumb and who talk about it at home. I 
can handle my brother well enough, but 
I feel sorry for other girls who have 
small brothers who get their ideas of 
their sisters’ mental state from watching 
the roles I have played. 


Of course it would never do to have 
every one who works in pictures play 
dumb. Imagine a whole production full 
of Allen Jenkinses and Marie Wilsons! 
Wouldn’t it be awful? Yet there have 
to be people willing to do those kinds of 
roles and I’m not too proud. 


I REALLY think 


Max Arnow, the casting director at 
Warner Bros. studio, paid me a com- 
pliment the other day when someone 
asked him if I am as dumb as I look. 

“That’s what we've been trying to find 
out,” he said. So you see, I haven’t got 
him fooled very much—or, on second 
thought, maybe I have him fooled com- 
pletely. 

Some day, as I said, I’m going to play 
different sorts of roles—parts in which 
a bull fiddle will have no place except 
in the orchestra. I played “Camille” in 
a little theater in Hollywood not long 
ago, played it several times in fact, and 
no one in the audience laughed at me. 
Of course, Garbo has done that on the 
screen now and I hear that she is good, 
too, so that sort of cuts me owt for the 
time being. But I hope to do something 
else equally serious in pictures in the 
future. But that is far in the future, 
of course. 

Meanwhile I’m still just a dumb blond 
getting dumber with every picture and, 
strange enough, having more fun the 
dumber I get. I really liked that bull 
fiddle business. 

Perhaps that’s proof that I’m wrong 
in my opinion of myself. Maybe I’m 
dumber than I think! 

Anyway, I still have my mink coat. 


Miss Wilson at work. 


eee Sa fare” 


Mr. Victor Moore 


WO men at lunch in the Para- 

mount studio cafe. One is 
‘ William Le Baron, producing ex- 
‘ ecutive; the other Leo McCarey, 
director. McCarey is telling Le 
, Baron a story. It is the story re- 
‘Jated to a book he has just read. 
Eager, enthusiastic; he is making 
it vivid. 

“Can you tell that story as well 
as this on the screen?” asks Le 
Baron. 

“T can tell it better,” replies Mc- 
Carey, quickly. 

“Then let’s film it,” says the 
executive, rising from the table. 
Thus begins an interesting experi- 
ment in the making of a movie. 

Leo McCarey is one of Holly- 
wood’s premier comedy directors 
(“Ruggles of Red Gap,” “The Milky 
Way”). 

The book he has just convinced 
his boss he can make into an ab- 
sorbing photoplay is a sober drama 
of old age, “The Years Are So 
Long,” by Josephine Lawrence. 

“You'll have to get Lionel Barry- 
more for the lead,” they tell Mc- 
Carey when his plans become 
known. Instead, the director, to 
Hollywood’s surprise, picks for the 
principal part an actor who has done 
none but comic roles since he was 
a mere lad in stock years ago. The 
actor is Victor Moore. 

Now on a set where “The Years 
Are So Long” is quietly going for- 
ward, Victor Moore, onetime vaude- 
ville trouper, longtime Broadway 
star, sits strangely transformed by 
gray wig, bushy gray eyebrows, 
heavy mustache into a man of 70 
years. ; 

He is doing a scene with Beulah 
Bondi, his wife in the filmplay. So 
changed is he that at first we do not 
know him. Gone is his accustomed 
bewildered futility. In its place is 
a quiet seriousness, though back of 
this one can see a lurking smile. He 
is telling his wife that, at 70, he has 
lost everything, even their home. 

“He’s a male Dressler,” exclaims 
McCarey when the scene is shot, 
but Moore doesn’t hear the praise. 


Dick’s Gargle 


F YOU come upon Dick Powell 


between shots while he is mak- 


ing a picture, don’t be surprised to 


find him gargling his throat or 


loosening his larynx with a succes- . 


sion of “mi-mi-mi’s.” Both the 


gargling and the vocal calisthenics 
are a regular part of Powell’s hour- 
ly routine, as inseparable from his 
daily schedule as the innumerable 
telephone calls he makes to his wife, 
Jean Blondell. Having, not so long 


ago, lost his voice for a fearful, - 
_ frightening three months, the young 
_ Star now takes all precautions, every 
_ pains, to guard against a repetition. 
_ But whether Powell is gargling, 


mi-mi-mi-ing or looking over his 
script, he probably will greet you 
with a grin, a pleasant hello, in his 
agreeable, mild-mannered way. And 
you will make mental note that he 
is still the nice young man who so 
many years ago sang in his home- 
town church back in Arkansas with 
no thought that he would one day 
be among the biggest of screen and 
radio stars. 


_ The grin is one of the things that, 
on the Warner Brothers lot, they 
list among Powell’s outstanding 
characteristics. His lack of temper- 
ament—the kind of temperament 
they too frequently encounter in a 
movie studio—is another. Not that 
the young man does not know what 
he wants. He usually does. And 
what he doesn’t like he is not slow 
to protest. But it’s all quite seemly 
and_ businesslike. 

About his singing, largely by 
means of which he has pushed his 
way up, Powell is inclined to be 


pretty modest. His older brother, | 


he will tell you, has a better voice, 
though as a railroad man it hasn’t 
done him quite so much good. 

His own future? Well, there are 
still two years to go on his original 
long-term) Warner Brothers con- 
tract and then the Brothers, if they 
elect, may hold him for two years 
longer. And who would try to look 
beyond that these days? As to the 
radio, he is awaiting word any 
minute of what is happening to his 
“Dick Powell in Movieland”’ project. 
In this both he and the studio are 
said to have a stake and it has been 
done on film so that by this novel 
means prospective sponsors may 
audition it. 

There is, however, one thing 
about which Powell has definite, 
eager hopes. He wants to make a 
movie in which he doesn’t sing. 


Dramatic License 


OR the sake of effects, film 

directors often deliberately run 
the risk of being charged with 
stupid errors. Frequently they must 
choose between what is factually 
correct and what is dramatically 
interesting. 

In “Maytime” at Metro Jeanette 
MacDonald and John Barrymore 
are doing a scene at a grand ball 
being given by Napoleon III. The 
set, the costumes, even the mazurka 
being danced by the brilliant assem- 
bly are all correct. A former 
Austrian army officer is on hand as 
technical director to see that there 
are no errors. 

When the dance starts, the direc- 
tor, Robert Z. Leonard, instructs 
the dancers to sway a little with the 
music. The technical director ob- 
jects. At such a function, he insists, 
all would stand stiffly erect. 

“You're right,” says Leonard. 
“But we'll do it this way. Other- 
wise it will look too mechanical.” 

European directors, Leonard adds 
later, would not have departed from 
the correct way. “They’re too 


academic for-that. This is just what 


often leads them astray.” 


“current mode. The star insists on 


n the Lots with the Candid 


It’s Cold 


H, for the life of a movie star! 
For the glamour, the glitter, 


the glory, the— But just a moment, 
please, while we read you this tele- 
gram to Paramount from its unit 
business manager with the Claud- 
ette Colbert company making ~ I 
Met Him in Paris,” on location in 
Sun Valley, Idaho: 

“Out before dawn to move 30 
motor units to location 10 miles 
from here following 40-hour bliz- 
zard stop Using five snow plows, 
all obtainable this part Idaho stop 


Drifts some places 10 feet deep, 
repeated slides interfering greatly 
stop At one point slide completely 
covered largest plow and had to 
dig crew out stop Temperature 20 
below makes work triply hard stop 
Have secured six dog-sled teams to 
expedite hauling food from lodge 
to troupe which has been main prob- 
lem stop Salt Lake finally rounded 
up needed extra clothing stop 
Shooting on schedule to date in 
spite fact lost all day yesterday 
when 125 members company snow- 
bound 10 miles from here by bliz- 
zard. * * * Colbert seriously af- 
fected by cold but expect her return 
work several days stop Robert 
Young ill four days stop Others 
okay but feel effects of 6,500 feet 
altitude.” 


Garbo Gowns 


ROBABLY not since “Mata 
Hari,” certainly not since a 
sequence in “Grand Hotel” in which 
she wore a dancing costume, have 


the Garbo contours achieved such. 


high visibility as, we are advised, 
will characterize her gowning in 
“Madame Walewska.” With pro- 
duction of the picture at Metro due 
to start any minute, the star’s cos- 
tumes are getting their final stitches. 
Of these there are an even dozen, all 
in the Empire style of the period in 
which this story of Napoleon and 
the Polish countess is done. 

This means that Garbo, the out- 
standing belted star of Hollywood, 
will have to forego wearing belts in 
her current picture, something she 


-has not done for a long time. In 


“Camille” she mostly substituted 
cords, but the belted motif was not 
lacking as it will be in “Madame 
Walewska.” 

Garbo and Adrian, Metro’s fashion 
ace, first put their heads together 
over these costumes months ago. 
Then Adrian sketched various ideas, 
finally narrowed them down to 12 
for final approval. One essential 
Garbo requirement: No gown in the 


designs that are new, fresh, origina), 

Most striking of her wardrobe as 
Countess Walewska is likely to be 
an outfit in green chiffon velvet. |; 
consists of Empire-cut gown with 
high waistline, worn with matching 
cape trimmed in red fox, green 
velvet bonnet edged with fur, large 
red fox muff, 

Garbo likes to have all her cos- 
tumes for a picture fitted in one day. 
They are cut to her model first in 
muslin, different colors for different 
gowns. These muslin patterns are 
used for the fittings. 


Old Boys 


WO women with curling irons 
and combs bear down on 


Edward Arnold between shots on 
an RKO-Radio sound stage where 
he is engaged upon a picture orig- 
inally called “Robber Barons,” now 
entitled “Toast of New York.” 
(The studo changed it, we are told, 
because it fears moviegoers may 
think it is another cops-and-robbers 
story.) 

“Mr. Arnold, won’t you please 
come and have your hair curled?” 


“A nice thing for a he-man to be 
doing,” remarks Arnold, smiling, as 
he moves off to a nearby makeup 
table, where he seats himself before 
a mirror, lets the women go to work 
on his wig. 

Playing the role of Jubilee Jim 
Fisk, colorful Wall Street buccaneer 
of post-Civil War days, Arnold is 
doing the kind of characterization 
of which he says he has become 
fond. : 

“I like to do these old. boys 
they’ve been giving me to play 
lately,” he remarks. “I have three 
more of them on my schedule right 
now to do after I finish here. One 
is Alexander Dumas, another Victor 
Herbert, and then, not exactly bio- 
graphical, that well known fictional 
personality, ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ Wal- 
lingford. I was talking abou, them 
with Eddie Robinson just the other 
day, and he jokingly commented 
that I was stepping on his toes. I 
told him, ‘You can’t play ’em the 
way I do.’” 


With Mirrors 


8 Bore ensemble of a Hollywood 
film company is strung out in a 
long row doing a song and dance 
number. In front of it is a clear 
Space on the sound stage floor. 
When you see this number on the 
Screen the clear space will have be- 
come a quiet pool of water in which 
are clearly reflected the faces and 
figures of the players. 
This is just another of the various 
camera illusions that film photo- 
graphers have ingeniously devised. 
Not a new trick, it is now being 
done more effectively than ever 
before by a method only recently 
developed, used for the first time in 
Universal’s “Top of the Town,” 
again in “When Love Is Young” 
at this same studio, ey nee ee aa 
To get such multiple image 
effects, the cameraman mounts a 


his lens with dividing flap cutting 
in half horizontally, The upper ha 
of the lens functions as it normal 
does but the lower half regi 
the inverted image from the d 


cating reflector, 
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Series: Magic Behind 
the Microphone 
By Lucille Fletcher 


[Ty 30 SECONDS our 


network radio pro- 
gram will be on the air! 


Our Production Director will go into 
his control booth. Our violinists will 
stop talking and lift their bows. Our 
Singer and dramatic cast will stand in 
place. And the little sign on the wall 
will flash green. 


But now it’s like a madhouse. People 
rushing about. An announcer muttering 
his lines. A telephone ringing franti- 
cally in a control booth. 


And the whole place a perfect snow 
storm of papers! ce 

In 30 seconds, those sheets of paper 
will slip unobtrusively into the back- 
ground of the lights, the glamour and 
the music. But now, in rehearsal, they 
are the ‘very bone and sinew of your 
modern radio show. 

They contain every single instruction 
for every second of the broadcast. The 
wisecracks of the comedian are down 
in black and white. The musical com- 
positions that are to be played—even 
themes, even the silly bar of music on 
the sweet potato when the stooge comes 
in — are there. The sound-effect-cues 
are indicated, the engineering cues, even 
the local announcements occasionally 
heard on the program. 

But these fluttering pages are much 
more than just a set of announcer’s 
speeches or a guide to what-follows- 
what. They’re guarantees—okays from 
several hundred people—that all the pit- 
falls of modern radio have been avoided 
and checked. They’re practically legal 
documents. 

Ten years ago, the radio script, as 
these sheets of paper are called, was 
non-existent. A handful of entertainers 
gathered in a studio and made a show 
up as they went along. Today the radio 
script is the invincible iron law. With- 
out it, Gracie Allen, Eddie Cantor, Kate 
Smith wouldn’t dare to open their 
mouths, 


\ 


-Lers have a look 


at one of these wonderful radio scripts. 

Here in the studio everybody has an 
identical copy—typed, double-spaced and 
extremely neat. Those copies were 
rushed up an hour or so ago from the 
Ditto and Mimeographing Room by one 
of Columbia’s three Walters—Walter 
Kromenski, Walter Hearon and Walter 
Young. And before that, our radio 
scripts were a single master copy tap- 
ping out of the hectic typewriters of 


the Flying Squadron or the Dawn Patrol. 


That’s what the girls in Miss Agnes 
Law’s Program Typing Division are 


| ealled at Columbia. They live in a per- 


petual whirl of excitement—of the fev- 
erish kind induced by having to tear 
out a smooth looking sixty-page script 
in two hours. 

They give a standard Columbia form 
to the hodge-podge sheets of yellow 
paper, white paper, typewritten and 
otherwise, that are piled on thei: desks. 

This afternoon it was lying on How- 
ard Taylor’s desk waiting for his pen- 
cilled initials in the upper right - hand 
corner. Mr. Taylor was sitting there, 
a stop watch before him, timing the 
length of the commercial announce- 
ments. That was his special contribu- 
tion to your radio script. 


‘Tims morning the 


| Copyright Division, consisting of Jan 
| Schimek, Clark Harrington, and a large 
_ staff on the eleventh floor was mull- 


ing over each sentence and idea in it, 
looking for any possible copyright in- 


Fb, 


_fringements, 


Virginia Verrill (at top) with her song arrangers, Ralph 
Wilkinson and N. Lang Van Cleave; below, Sound Effects 


The Copyright Division 
clears all performance rights on the air 
both literary and musical. Mr. Schimek 
spends his time among law books with 
the Legal Department, and sends innum- 
erable letters and telegrams to the 
Library of Congress in Washington. He’s 
super-super-cautious. One copyright in- 
fringement, and every station broadcast- 


_ing the program would have to pay $250 


in damages. Multiply that by 103 sta- 
tions on the network, and you'll see 
the point. 

Little tricky things are the worst. 
The Columbia Workshop program wants 


- to present “Hamlet” by Shakespeare in 


a half-hour version. That looks easy 
with Shakespeare dead 300 years and 
presumably in the public domain. But 
Mr. Schimek discovers the acting ver- 
sion of “Hamlet” they’re using is copy- 
righted by Orson Welles, the actor. 


Berore Mr. Schimek 


got the script it was in the hands of 
the Continuity Writer. If you want to 
know what a continuity writer is, we'll 
Say that he’s the man who puts the 
mortar. between the various bricks of 
your radio program, and makes the 
whole business into a neat, tight little 
show. 

The continuity writer sits at a type- 
writer—whether he’s on the eighteenth 
floor of the CBS Building, or in an 
advertising agency. Before him are a 
lot of thinzs—a musical program with 
the composers’ names and the perform. 
ers of each number on it, a set 0f 
commercial announcements, and various 
assorted literary efforts, sketches and 
speeches. These are the materials he 
must weld together by ~irtue of his 
tactful literary genius—a sentence of 
introduction here, a few words of expla- 
nation there. 

Now, followmng our radio script back, 


we discover that it has begun to dis- _ 


solve, Behind the continuity 


in pieces—musie and words. Let’s fol- 
low one of these first—the literary ef- 
forts, the sketches and speeches. We'll 
follow back the music in a moment. 


t & HE bundles of lit- 


erary material have come from script 
writers and they’ve flown to the con- 
tinuity writer from all corners of the 
world, like birds of dassage. That 
sketch full of gags for the comedian 
has just arrived by airmail from Holly- 
wood—written by a high-powered writer 
who smokes big black cigars. That 
neatly typed episode of a popular serial 
was brought down by messenger from 
a lady writer in a Colonial house in 
Connecticut. And the brief dramatic 
commercial came over from an adver- 
tising agency next door. 


The script writers of radio are far- 
flung, and have little in common—ex- 
cept to write in the clear-cut style 
demanded by radio. They may be vet- 
erans at the game—like Elaine Sterne 
Carrington wiuo now has several dif- 
ferent serials on different networks be- 
sides Trouble House on CBS. They may 
be absolute newcomers—discoveries like 
Milton Geiger whose Case History was 
sent in cold and bought by Irving Reis 
of the Columbia Worksho,; inside of 
an hour. 


Time lashes all radio script writers 
with an inexorable whip. They can 
never relax after a “great work”—for 
there’s another “great work” due next 
week. They never have time for re- 
search, to catch up on_ themselves. 


Tae fastest looker- 
uppers in the world are the people who 
do research for radio scripts. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Farnesworth on the March of 
Time is one of them. She can supply 
details about Bismarck’s mustache or 


pore om mes 


® Middle German term for “primo- 


So can Columbia’s own Research Bu- 
reau—who with both hands tied behind 
it got together enough stuff about 
Nome, Alaska, to put a half-hour show 
on the air two hours after the city had 
burned down. 

On the whims of the script-writers 
depends another department, one of the 
most important departments in radio— 
Sound Effeets under Walter Pierson. 
With each higher flight of fancy on the 
part of the sciipt writer Sound Effects 
suffers. “Biz,” writes the script writer 
(“Biz” is the professional term for sound 
effects), “‘sound of Eighteenth Century 
cart rumbling over covered bridge.” 
Then the sound effects man has to 
make that a reality. 


Mie on our Con- 


tinuity Writer’s desk is in the form of 
a musical program typed in purple and 
red on shiny paper. It was brought to 
him a couple of weeks ago by a uni- 
formed page boy from the Copyright 
Division. 

The Copyright Division had to get 
it two weeks ago because there were 
so many things to do before that 
program could be typed. Each musical 
title had to be investigated, pub- 
lishers traced down, permission re- 
ceived on many special numbers, fees 
arranged for certain great works by 
living composers, and such variec. peo- 
ple wired for special permission as the 
lady in Buffalo who owns all rights on 
“Schnitzelbank” and a man in Honolulu 
who wrote the music of a hymn. Then 
the numbers had to be recorded on 
long sheets of paper resembling roller- 
towels by two girls who checked to see 
that the same piece wasn’t played more 
than once every two hours. 

But music isn’t just a title. It’s living. 
It's a score on a conductor’s music 
Stand. It’s a part for every man in 
the .orchestra—the oboe the timpani 
player. It’s notes, harmonies, melody. « 


Now your musical portion of the radio 
Script is a series of orders for certain 
things lying on the desk of Julius Matt- 
feld, head of the Columbia Music Li- 
brary. Mr. Mattfeld is walking about, 
producing the music. He’s bought some 
of it; rented some of it, of course But 
he’s also overseen the actual composing 
and copying of it. 

Here are a staff of con;ists in his 
office, each with 2 long manuscript 
Score in front of him, their pens flying 
across pape”? a bar a second. They’re 
working from the “master copy,” and 
they’re making that master copy play- 
able for the men in the orchestra—in 
other words, they’re dividing it into 
parts for the oboe, the timpani player, 
the pianist. 

This morning, a panting, arranger 
dashed in to the Music Library and 
pulled that score out of ais briefcase 
for the copyists. He’d finished it dur- 
ing che night—almost a complete new 
composition, made to order, for the 
especial use of your radio show. It’s 
a new way or playing “The Organ 
Grinder’s Swing”—in the form OF a 
Tschaikowsky symphony. That will 
make all the other orchestras who are 
playing “The Organ Grinder’s Swing” 
sit up and take notice. 


All big name conductors have special 
arrangers. Arrangers are there to write 
music in a particular Style for the or- 
chestras. A staff of arrangers waltzes 
everything up for Wayne King. Another 
takes the same number and goes to 
town for Benny Goodman. 


N OW we’ve got your 
radio seript down to infinitesimal pro- 
portions—a covered bridge and a brass 
chord coming from the pen of your 
arranger. Yet even this close tracking 
down of clues on that vital guide of 
your radio show—the radio script—has 
not given us the whole picture of the 
magic behind the microphone. 


Radio is artists that speak, sing and 
play. It is the ideas that make them 


move. These things will be discussed in 


our next article. ‘ 
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perhaps, are the head-scratchers. 
never realize they are doing it. 
Pitts has many unconscious disciples. 


* Sig sacle 4 


Mas faces isn’t 
- pretty. It’s a sure 


sign of undisciplined nerves. And nerves 
that aren’t whipped into line will spoil 


your beauty quicker than anything else, 


my fine lady. 
It is so easy to fall into small nervous 


“habits all. unconsciously. Check your- 


self through a socia) evening to see if 
you belong to one of these groups. There 
are the frowners who scow] fiercely 
upon the slightest provocation. They 
aren’t angry. It’s just a habit. 

Then there is the great group of eye- 
brow-twitchers.. They emphasize the 
simplest remark by shooting their brows 
up and down until their foreheads are 
corrugated like washboards. Persistent 
affiliation with either of these groups 
will carve furrows no amount of beauty 
culture can erase. 

The ear-pullers don’t do themselves 
much harm. But they’re uncomfortable 
to watch. So are the lip-biters. Some 
people pull gently at their noses or lips. 
That’s bad, though not as bad as the 
benighted ones who catch the loose skin 
under their chins and tug at it relent- 
lessly. Imagine a woman doing any- 
thing to stretch that particular area! 
Using an elbow for a prop, some people 
squash their faces down against a 
doubled fist. From time to time they 
shift to the open palm for support and 
then they knead their poor defenseless 
features into the most grotesque shapes. 


M OST deplorable, 


They 
ZaSu 


CORA ELMER RR RA One Man npn ane aap 


She wrings her hands to be funny.. They . 


don’t want to be laughed at. .Women 
who have used all their skill to make 
themselves especially attractive for a 
party will sit and pull at their fingers, 
chew their knuckles, or pinch one upper 
arm until a calm observer gets the 
fidgets just observing. = 

Thumb-twiddling is fortunatély. rare, 
but the race of foot-shakers is increas- 
ing. You know what I mean by foot- 
shakers, One leg is crossed over the 
other and the free foot jiggles franti- 
cally in time to the conversation. 

One could go on and on. The social 
forms of facial gymnastics and body 
contortions are as numerous as they 
are funny. Unless we are constantly on 
guard we all perform a few of them 
from time to time. Don’t think Aunt 
Gracie hasn’t gone home talking out 
loud to herself in embarrassment at the 
memory of catching herself dead to 
rights in a fine frenzy of heel-tapping. 

Nervous mannerisms make us a little 
ridiculous. It is pretty hard to look 
lovely and ridiculous at the same time. 
The thing to do, of course, is to get con- 
trol of our nerves. How? Well, moving 
to a South Sea isle might be helpful. On 
the more practical side, the first step is 
to stop taking everything, oneself in- 
cluded, so seriously. Reiax and you'll 
live longer and look 100 per cent “better. 
For the rest, healthy nerves depend on 
healthy bodies. Every woman should 
have a thorough physical examination 
once a year. 


H AVING given your- 
self every physical and mental break, 
deliberate self-control is necessary. 
Force yourself to learn to stand with 


Are You an Eyebrow-Twitcher, Ear-Puller, 
Head-Scratcher, Thumb-Twiddler? | 


By Grace Grandville 


your weight evenly balanced on both 
feet and your arms relaxed at your sides. 
Sit quietly and at ease. Don't make 
gestures unless they mean something. 
Don’t screw your face up into knots. 
Animation is one thing and grimacing 
quite another. A serene countenance is 
always pleasing to the ayes of the be- 
holder. 

I talked with Elizabeth Allan for an 
hour or so recently. She sat directly 
opposite me on a deep-seated, low divan 
—the kind of seat whick simply defeats 
most women. They haven’t an idea how 
to dispose themselves on _ corpulent 
divans. They may try curling up kitten 
fashion, but, except for very rare types, 
that’s unfortunate. They may perch 
gingerly on the extreme edge, feeling 
uncomfortable and showing it. Or they 
may compromise by subsiding into the 
depths like a sack of meal. Elizabeth 
handled the situation with finesse. She 
managed to look both graceful and re- 
laxed without giving the impression of 
a backbone turned to water. ~ 

When she moved she did so without 
jerking or falling off balance. All the 
time I sat opposite her I was never par- 
ticularly conscious of her hands or feet. 
I should have been had they performed 
any nervous tricks. And, oh, miracle of 
control, she kept her hands away from 
her face entirely. She laughed and she 
was serious, but her face never lost its 
composed expression. No strain 
was visible about eyes or mouth. 
When I suggested she must be 
the least nervous of women, she 
protested. 


b> 

T can get quite 
as nervous as the next person 
upon occasion. But when I do I 
retire from human contact—at 
least social contact. When one 


is working there is nothing to 
do but keep on and stay to one- 
self as much as possible. Other- 
wise I don’t inflict myself on 
people until I feel better. 


Elizabeth Allan advises 
getting away from 
_people when you are 

nervous. Then you 
don’t subject your 
friends to unfit 
company, she 
explains. And 
that is wis- 
dom, too. 


“I wouldn’t dream of going anywhere 
in the evening after I’ve had a nervous, 
irritable day. There are two reasons 
why I wouldn’t. The fact that I’ve had 
that kind of day at all, means I’m tired 
and in need of rest. But the most im- 
portant reason is that I know myself to 
be unfit company for anyone.” 

There, say I, is wisdom. Any woman 
who has that much judgment is sure 
to be immensely popular with everyone 
who knows her. They must appreciate 
her consideration. All of us need to be 
alone at times. We’re smart girls if 


we take out our fits of nerves and black 
moods. only on ourselves. 
Elizabeth is. sure that tennis is a good 


nerve tonic. It is. certainly splendid 
training for the kind of physical poise 
and muscular control. which permits 
ladies to sit on divans gracefully. 
Massage is soothing when the world 
looks indigo and a gal feels jittery about 
it.. However, her best and easiest advice 
to follow is to say “Excuse me, please,” 
to the ‘amily right after dinner and get 
into bed with a good book. 


ce ELERY juice is 
nerve medicine, according to Elizabeth. 
You have to have one of these new vege- 
table pressers to extract it, but the in- 
vestment’ is well spent because raw 
vegetable juice is so full of vitamins and 
SO very, very good for the complexion. 
Speaking of complexions, you'll want 
to know what Elizabeth does about hers, 


since it is the famous English cream 
and roses at its best. She has the only 
natura! color in her cheeks those weary 
eyes have beheld on anyone older than 
about 10 for many moons. 

She washes it with hard milled soap 
and water twice a day—not once, mind 
you, twice. “Undoubtedly the extra 
amount of moisture in the air over there 
improves English skins. On the other 
hand, « think much of the credit should 
ne given to the national passion for 
scrubbed cleanliness,” says Elizabeth. 

After the morning scrubbing she pats 
on a little very mild skin tonic and after 
the bedtime ablutions she uses 
cream. She wears no powder dur- 
ing the daytime. When-she dresses 
for the evening she uses liquid 
powder, because, as she put it: 
“It’s silly, when one usually sees 
the same people, but the social 
hours after dark:seem to call for 
extra glamour.” 

Vegetables, of which she says 
she could never get enough until 
she came to California, and milk 
should be consumed in quantities 
if the skin is to stay fine. And 
here’s a new one. It seems fish is 
a complexion beautifier. BEliza- 
beth eats very little meat and lots 
of fish. She says English people 
eat much more Fish than we do. 
The inference is that the finny 
food does things for their skina 


That's Margot Grahame, Who Believes 
~ Fate Will Take Care of Her Life 


conducive to fireside chats. 


By Lyle Rooks 


66 
[peueve in fate,” 
Said Margot 
Grahame, pouring herself a cup from 
an individual tea Service, the like of 
which is not to be had in this country 
for some backward reason. Margot 
brought hers all the way from “home.” 
“Everything that has happened to me 
has been by chance and not through my 
own arranging, Every important step 
in my career has been made at the ex- 
pense of someone else—fortunately 
through no fault of mine. Since the un- 
forgettable moment when I was cata- 
Pulted into my first lead on a stage in 
WJohannesburg, South Africa, right down 


to ‘The Informer,’ my big chances have 
come through the sudden incapacity of 
those who had them first. Did you know 
I was second choice for the ‘Informer’ 
role which won my spurs with American 
motion picture audiences? The actress 


cay wanted for the part got sick. 


“I must be considered a Jonah to 
others in my profession. And the 
thought makes me shiver a little. I’ve 
been the lucky understudy. who stepped 
into the star’s part so many times I'd 
be afraid to let an understudy go on for 
me unless I was dying.” 


Sux was Settling 
into a talkative mood before the fire- 
place in the upstairs sitting room of her 
new home in Beverly Hills. It is a room 
Comfort- 
able chairs, dull crimson velvet drapes 
and oak paneled walls. She took the 
house for the sake of those paneled 
walls. For three montis she had been 
looking for a house with oak paneling. 
It was nostalgia for the familiarity of 
English architecture. The very day she 
found this one she moved in. 


Margot talks fluently and accompanies 


what she says with numerous gestures. 


The famous British reserve seems to be 


. well buried under a_ natural vivacity. 


Two dimples flanking her mouth appear 


and disappear with. fascinating fre- 


quency. Two things about her quickly 
‘strike one as unusual in a young motion 
picture actress. 

In the first place, she has a figure: a 
full-blown feminine figure that runs to 
nicely rounded curves. Im the second 


_ place she says she has no glamour and 
doesn’t want to have. 

- eommendable, even if there is room for 

- argument. 2 

terror to the day when she will play 


The attitude is 
She looks forward without 


leads no longer—a strange,and wonder- 
ful phenomenon. But she sincerely ex- 


_ pects to slip into character roles ‘with 
arcely any. sorrow when the “time~ 
mes, because it is more important to 
_ her to be an actress than to be a beauty. 


* ek egean & as oes 


Margot with toy chow, Michael Strogo#, 


‘written. 


_ and then I concealed a scriptiin the open 
fan I carried. Fanning myself flirta- 


Ir BECAME impor- 
tant to her to be an actress when she 
was taking elocution lessons at the age 


of 10. She early figured on the profits 
too, apparently. She persuaded four 
playmates they should learn elocution 
second-hand from her and. bullied them 
into scraping up 50 cents apiece out of 
their allowances to pay for the privi- 
lege. That was in South Africa, to 
which she had journeyed with her 
parents when she was 8 years old. They 
had been on the English stage, but re- 
tired before she was born. 

She was still elocuting, with gestures, 
at 14, when quite by chance while walk- 


ing down the street one day with her 
parents they met their former theatrical 
manager. He had brought a company 
to Johannesburg which included Dennis 
Terry, the son of the theatrical couple 
for whem “The Scarlet Pimpernel” was 
Margot’s mother had played 
the second lead with them when the 
play opened in England. oer 

Dennis Terry was now to do his 
father’s role. His wife, Mary Glynn. 
played opposite. him. Margot’s mother’s 
role was to be cast locally. Call it fate, 
chance, a combination of circumstances, 
anything you like. Margot got that 
part. Her parents permitted her to take 
it for sentimental reasons. The man- 
ager was interested for those reasons 
also, but more, no doubt, because Mar- 
got, having matured early, was pretty, 
precocious and interested in elocution 

She had been playing the part for 10 
days when, as she sat with her mother 
at late tea, the stage manager appeared 
at their door, white panic in his face. 

“I remember I was eating boiled eggs 
and bread and butter as any child 
should, even a child whose head was full 
of theatrical notions,” said Margot. “He 
explained that Mary Glynn had been 
stricken with influenza. The woman in 
the company who understudied her was 
also ill. If the play went on that night 
I must do the lead. He knew, I think, 
that I must have learned most of the 
lines just by standing worshipfully in 
the wings. 


a 

T WAS then 5 
o’clock. I went with him to the theater 
and in a daze I rehearsed until 8. 
Trembling with an odd mixture of awe 


and self-confidence, I went to the star 


dressing room and put on the star’s cos- 
tume. After the curtain rolled up I felt 
no more fear. The romantic lines car- 


ried me, aided, I’m afraid, by a romantic> 


interest in the handsome Dennis. 
membered them all until 


I re- 
the last act: 


part. The audience 


that ‘train’ into 
* thrust a“huge bouquet 


Her first taste of fan mobs came in London. 


never knew. When it was over there 
were curtain ecills for me—actually for 
me! No thrill that life has offered 
since could equal what I felt at that 
moment.” 


That was the »eginning. Her parents 


_ rather hoped it v-suld be the end as well, 


but of course it wasn’t. Some months 
later Owen Narcs, England's reigning 
matinee idol. brought a company for a 
Season of reperto're. Quite on her own. 
this time, Margot zot herself a lone-line 
bit in his first play: The bit became a 
small part in the next play and then 
history repeated itself. During the run of 
“Romance” the leading lady became ili 
and Margot stepped into her part. She 
did so well with it she had’an offer to 
go to lngland, all expenses paid. 

Her parents succumbed to the inevi. 
table and accompanied her to England. 
Once there she made a long tour of the 
provinces, gaining experience. Her first 
engagement in a West End theater in 
London was determined by chance. She 
failed to open a telegram from a certain 
actor-producer, mistaking it for an ex- 
pected message from country friends 
cancelling a luncheon date. He was so 
impressed by what he thousht wrs her 
reluctance he called personally - and 
signed her on the spot. 


“M Y FITST sereon 


tests were depressing. They found aii 
sorts of things the matter with the way 
I photographed and nearly decided I 
would never do. But my luck held again. 
I made 42 English pictures in a period ot 
three or four years. And I enjoyed a 
fair share of popularity.” She was be'ne 
modest. Actually Marzot Grahame at 
that period was known as the Jean Har- 
low of England. 

“Occasionally I was recognized when 
I appeared in public places. Nobody 
made much point of it. Sometimes chil- 
dren asked me for autographed pictures. 
But there was nothing to prepare me tor 
what happened when I returned to my 
own country for a visit a few months 
ago after making pictures in Hollywood. 

“My manager was with me on ‘the 
train going up to London from South- 
ampton. En route a telegram was de- 
livered to him which read: ‘Wire number 
of coach Margot Grahame on. Will ar- 
range for police to hold back crowds 
until she leaves train.’ I thought it 
was a gag. of course. IT have many 
friends in London who would enjoy rag- 
ging me about making a triumphal 
entry. But one glimpse out the window 
when the train pulled in convinced me 
the crowds were real. I stil] thought 
there must be another reason for them 
and I was concerned with one thing, the 
frantic joy of greeting my mother and 
father and my husband, Francis Lister. 


. “4 


-. of Canterbury, England. 


minute later I was holding a bunch of 
stems without heads. People tore off 


the flowers as they snatched at me. They | 
Stuck sl'ps of paper with addresses on- 
photos into my fat 


for autozranhed 
band, into the neck of my dress and 
finally rajned them on me like confetti. 
I lost my poise completely. Noth:ng 
fire that had evar happened to me be- 
fore. 
that could hap>en in Enstand f was 
in tears when one of our t-0) London 
bobbies gatherel me uD anil. fighting 
his way through, carried me out of 
Waterloo Station. 

“Two nights tater I went. to a 
premiere. Naturally, I’dressed caredully 
for it. This was home and an event. [ 
wanted to be at my best. As I ap- 
proached the entrance through another 
unexpected crush, somebody reached out 
with a pair of scissors and cut off a 
piece of my hair. My. dress was torn 
from one shoulder before I could get in- 
side. It was terrifying. 

“I don’t go to openings here. Not be- 
cause I am ever mobbed at ali. but 
simply because I can’t face being’ con- 
spicuous. .I get so Self-conscious my 
knees go weak and I actually can’t walk 
straight. 

“You don’t suppose I fooled myself 
for one moment all that ovation was due 
to my great personal popularity! I was 
the same person I had always been. 
Since my sojourn in America, those 
people in London had seen much less of 
me on th. sersen than they had seen 
before. It was nothir S more nor tess 
than the glamour c-hich surrounds 
everything comine out of Hollywood. 
And that is the most aimazing thing in 
the worki.” 


Ne 
M ARCOT made a 
Picture for Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., while 
she was abroad. She finished it at noon 
one Wednesday. At 5 o'clock that same 
day she boarded the S. S. Normandie 


on her way back to dip again into the 


amazing Hollywood glamour. On a 
Monday in New York she took a plane 
for the West and by ‘ate Tuesday after- 
noon she was in makeup posturing be- 
fore a motion picture camera, which 
must be some kind of a record. She 
was starting a role opposite Herbert 
Marshall in “Male Way for a bady.” 
It was finished on a Thursday night and 
the next morning she began “‘Nignt 
Waitress.” Upon the completion of 
“Night Waitress” she was free one day 
before beginning “Crimina! 
After “Crimina) Lawyer” there was a 
week-end’s lapse before she went into 
the latest and most colorful role >t ner 
career, in “Michael Strogoff." And her 
contract with RKO-Radio has five more 


years to run. 


That's the way things happen to her. 


_ The stars must have béen in most favor- 


able accord when one Margot Grahame 
made her first appearance on the human 


_ Stage in the year 1911, in the sld town 


I never dreamed anythin like | 


Lawyer.” - 


. 
: OY, you should 


have seen the 
honey I was out with, Mmmmmm.” 
It’s John Doe, theater operator, speak- 
ing. He runs a considerable string of 
picture houses, and he has just re- 
turned from a trip to Hollywood. He 
smiles broadly and winks as he tells the 
boys about the “time” he had in the 
movie capital, describing in detail the 
charms of the beautiful actress who 
went with him to the Trocadero or 
some other Hollywood spot. 

The boys smile too, and listen avidly 
but a little incredulously. John is prob- 
ably embellishing the story, they think. 
They. don’t quite want to believe him— 
and yet—they’ve heard about Holly- 
wood. Maybe it’s so. 

As a matter of fact, John is probably 
telling the truth. In all probability he 
did go night-clubbing with a beautiful 
actress. For just as some big city busi- 
ness offices have girls on the payroll 
whose greatest value is an ability to 
create good will among important clients 
who core to town, so Hollywood has 
its. “customers’ girls,” discreet and 
lovely young women who help the visit- 
ing firemen believe that Hollywood is 
what they expected it would be. 


‘Tums is a little 
publicized but nonetheless important 
part of the picture industry. In no busi- 
ness are there more visiting firemen— 
men like our friend John, others who 


have financial influence, owners of im- 
portant mediums of publicity—and in no 
business is good will more valuable. 
Also, visiting firemen in Hollywood 
plan to combine business with a vaca- 
tion, or often the trip is a vacation al- 
together; they have plenty of time to be 
entertained and they expect to see the 
night clubs and the spots where roulette 
wheels spin upstairs or in the back 
room. : 

So in the stock company which every 
picture studio maintains are beautiful 
girls who are good dinner companions 
and good dancers. Usually they are 
showgirls, the superbly shaped creatures 
who decorate backgrounds in musical 
films. Usually they have, or did have, 
screen ambitions. But at the moment 
they are glamour, both on and off the 
screen; mostly off. 

This sounds like pretty good work for 
those who can get it, but it is more 
arduous than it sounds. There is much 
more to good will than dining and danc- 
ing. Many stock girls never see the 
inside of the Trocadero; Hollywood has 
many other uses for glamour, 


N OT long ago the 
new Hollywood branch of the Los An- 
geles postofiice was opening. Prepara- 
tions were made for the usual] festivities 
accompanying such an event—for the 
flag-raising and the appearance of digni- 
taries in high hats. It looked like quite 
an affair. 

But this was Hollywood, and a post- 
office opening in Hollywood has got to 
have glamour. Speeches and flags and 
stuff might be all right for any other 
town, but not here. 

So calls were put in to the picture 
studios, and when the doors of the new 
stamp store were thrown open and when 
the Mail Carriers’ Association had a 
party in the evening, there were young 
ladies of the Cinema, standing around 
and smiling and exuding a great deal of 
glamour indeed. 

On another day a new shoe store was 
opening, and again the glamour call 
went out. In return for a pair of shoes, 
a handbag and some publicity for them- 
selves and their studios, stock girls 


Highlights of a contract girl’s life: Esther Brodelet, under contract to 
Twentieth Century-Fox, is called upon to pose (1) with a cornerstone; 
(2) with Shizley Temple for ticket-selling purposes; (3) with a painting; 
She also acts in bits. 


(“) with a new car; (5) with her own charms. 


By Clarke Wales 


modeled shoes. Frequently these girls 
appear at fashion shows and sometimes 
they even help out at market openings. 

These stock girls are the most photo- 
graphed players in Hollywood. Hardly 
a rotogravure section in the country 
goes to press without a picture of one 
of them. Sometimes they become 
famous far out of proportion to their 
importance as screen players. Toby 
Wing was long the mystery girl of 
Hollywood to the rest of the country; 
screen fans saw her almost daily in 
newspapers and magazines, in bathing 
suits or evening gowns, but they could 
not find her in motion pictures. 

The same was true of June Lang. For 
three years she posed for bathing suit 
pictures, and finally got onto the screen 
only by losing her contract, @arkening 
her hair end starting all over again. 


QO srenstBy stock 
girls are put under contract for the 
purpose of acting in front of a camera. 
Somebody thinks they may become stars 
and they think so themselves. They are 
to work under the studio dramatic coach 


and play bits for the screen until they 
have enough experience to justify 
larger roles. That is the idea, but only 
occasionally does it work out. 

In general, this is the routine: 

Take the hypothetical case of a girl 
we shall call Mary Brown. When Mary 
was 8 years old, her mother took her to 
a performance of ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
and in Jjittle Mary’s heart was born a 
great love of the drama. From that 
time on-.she knew. that one day, God 


. wot, she would tread the boards in the 


footsteps of Marlowe and Cowl. By the 
time she was 10 she could declaim 
Juliet’s balcony speech with gestures 
and without provocation.-. At 15, when 
she was graduating from grammar 
school, she played Portia in the class 
play. At 15 or 16 or possibly as late as 
18 she decided that algebra was inter- 
fering with her career and she gave up 
the higher learning for more practical 
experience. 

At this point several courses Were 
open. If, along with dramatics, she 
had been studying dancing, and if need 
for immediate financial return existed, 
she probably got a job in a chorus. 
Otherwise she enrolled in the nearest 
dramatic schoo] and plunged into little 
theater work. or, if she was. particularly 
ambitious, got into a small stock 
company. 


W HATEVER hap- 


pened, she got to Hollywood after a 
while. Perhaps she came to Los An- 
geles in a show; perhaps a talent scout 
saw her in a little theater and sent her 
directly to a studio; perhaps she came 
out on her own and camped in casting 
offices until she finally got a bit which 
a producer saw on the screen and said: 
“Let’s sign her.” 

So she got a contract, at $50 or $75 
a week, or even more; with the aid of 
a little ballyhoo and-a sharp agent, a 
stock girl will sometimes get two or 
three times as much as the. average 
starting figure. She filled out a ques- 
tionnaire for the publicity department, 
posed for still pictures, reported to the 
studio dramatic coach, was interviewed 
by the casting director. She was, at 
last, in pictures. Or was she? 

Her, first assignment was to report 
to the newsreel départment to model 
bathing suits for a fashion ‘show. 
(Fashions are an important part of 
newsreels.) 

Next she was called on a set to look 
up a number in a telephone book while 
a camera photographed her hands for 
an insert in a film. Then there was a 


How to Entertain a Visiting Fireman, as Well as Open Markets 
and Look Preity in a Fashion Show--the Stock Compan ys Story 


fashion show, and another, and another, 
until Mary wondered if the only role 
she would ever play was Nellie the 
Beautiful Cloak Model. 

It wasn’t. She played secretary roles, 
parts in which she looked up at the hero 
and said: “Just a moment; I'll see’ if 
Mr. Jones can see you.” And she was 
one of the bridesmaids in a wedding 
sequence. Another time she was the 
clerk from whom the heroine bought a 
negligee. And on occasion she dined 
and danced with a visiting fireman. 

Mary’s contract lasted 18 months, and 
she was getting $100 a week when she 
married an assistant director, 
has three children. 


She now 


To BE more specific, 
let us take Esther Brodelet, a hard- 
working contract girl at Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Esther is 22 years old, 5 feet 
542 inches tall, weighs 125 pounds, has 
blond hair and blue eyes and is lovely 
to look upon. A year or so ago the 
studio publicity department entered her 
photograph in a beauty contest which 
a famous illustrator was judging. Prizes 
were given for the best legs, the best 
arms, the most shapely neck and so on. 
Says Esther: “I emerged a torso queen.” 

Esther, born in Chicago but brought 
up in Los Angeles, started studying 
dancing when she was 11 and made her 
first professional appearance in a picture 
theater prolog. Next she appeared in a 
prolog at Grauman’s Chinese (where 
Myrna Loy got her first Hollywood jok), 
then in a Fanchon and Marco stage unit, 
then in several musical shows, one in 
Honolulu. 

Back in Hollywood she danced and 
sang in night clubs, danced in pictures 
and three years ago was put under con- 
tract at Fox. 

Esther has played innumerable bits, 
danced in innumerable musicals and 
once almost got a good role when she 
was-cast as the mother of Shirley 
Temple in “Captain January.” Unfor- 
tunately the mother died before the pic- 
ture started and Esther’s only appear- 
ance was in a photograph which Shirley 
looked at in the course of the film. 


E STHER is not a 


night club girl. She doesn’t have time 
to be. If she gets a couple of evenings 
off a week to go to movies, she is doing 
well. Last week was very unusual— 
she worked only five days, thus: 

Monday—Up at 6:30 (in Hollywood 
as elsewhere the early bird gets the 
worm, if nothing else; or vice versa), 
dressed, put on makeup, ate breakfast 
and got to studio at 8, had her hair 
fixed and put on costume and reported 
on the set (“Wake Up and Live,” with 
Bernie and Winchell) at 9. 

From 9 to 12 Esther danced and from 
12 to 1 worked with a still man on 
action shots. -After lunch she and sev- 
eral other stock players modeled for a 
yewsreel fashion show, until 6 o’clock. 
Then, at home, Esther took off her 
makeup, but in the midst of dinner she 


: got a call from the studio to return for 


some costume: tests. So she put on 
makeup again and from 8:30 to 10 
wore Alice Faye’s costumes so the 
cameraman could find out how they 
photographed. 

Tuesday—9 o’clock call on set at 
Western Avenue studio. -It is a picture 
in which the hero and heroine get mar- 
ried at a tourist camp, and Bsther is 
one of the other tourists. From 9 a, m. 
to 6 p. m. she acts behind the principals, 
creating an atmosphere of young love 
in bloom with the co-operation of one of 
the stock boys. 

Esther has a date for the evening, but 
at dinner time there is another call from 
the studio. She breaks the date and 
spends the evening having her hands 


More contract girls shown in their principal activity—posing for pictures designed to interest 


editors. 


photographed picking things up and 
laying them down, for inserts. 

Stock girls often appear in pictures 
piece-meal, through inserts. When a 
beautiful pair of legs or arms or hands 


appears on the screen, they usually be- 
long to a girl like Esther. One major 
studio keeps a girl under contract just 
for her legs. Another girl with beau- 
tiful hands has doubled for most of the 
big stars, supplying close-ups of grace- 
ful gestures for Katharine Hepburn and 
others who are famed for expressive 
hands. 

Wednesday—-9 to 6 on tourist camp 
set. 

Thursday—Ditto. 

Friday— Ditto. 


‘Pde was a slow 


week. To bring it up to normal there 
should have been a fashion show or two 
and some other personal appearances. 
A few weeks ago Esther made three 
fashion shows in one day... Traveling 
by airplane, the girls went to Palm 
Springs, from Palm Springs~ to .Coro- 
nado, from Coronado to Los Angeles. 
On another such excursion the plane 
got lost in fog in the mountains, sur- 
rounding Palm Springs. After two 
hours of rough riding the pilot picked 
up the Saugus beam in the district 


a 


Top row, left to right, are Jayne Regan, who got a contract by confusing two studio 
officials; Christine Gossett, in the traditional bathing suit getup; June Gale and Dorothy Jones. : 
Below is Helen Erickson, who used to be a showgirl on the stage. 


where since two transport ships have 


crashed into mountain sides. Esther 
was airsick. 
Esther is one of the girls around 


whom dance routines are built. Half a 
dozen stock girls are called to the re- 
hearsal hall where, by trial and error, 
the dance director works out with them 
the steps for a chorus number. Later 
these girls hold key positions in the 
chorus and lead the other girls. One 


stock player, Geneva Sawyer, has be- 
come assistant dance director at Fox. 
Among other things she teaches Shirley 
Temple, first learning the steps from 
Bill Robinson. Robinson says Miss 
Sawyer is the best feminine dancer in 
Hollywood. 

Esther dances well. She sings a little. 
She wants to stop dancing and_ play 
light cormedy because she doesn’t think 
there is any future in dancing. 

All these girls want to stop dancing, 
and posing in bathing suits, and helping 
to entertain fat men who shouldn’t try 
to dance. Some of them will. Some 
will lose their contracts. Some will get 
married. And a rare few will get better 
jobs, will work up to second leads or 
Class B leads. Perhaps one out of an 
entire year’s crop will get completely 
to the top. 


ae me pe 


i 


ft an turnover in \ 


stock players is rapid, about 50 per cent 
a year. Each studio keeps from a dozen 
to a score or more girls, but the supply 
is constantly being replenished. Those 


who hold contracts for a couple of years | 


or three usually leave for marriage. 


After a girl has put in as much as two | 


years working both 
even the prospect of dish pans and 
babies looks pretty good. 


Few of these marriages are either 
the Cinderella or the gold digger sort 


days and night, , 


of thing. Even the “customers’ girls’ 


show surprisingly little interest in their 
companions beyond the moment. 
Recently a studio executive who is 


well known as something of a gay blade | 
in Hollywood and a friend from out of’ 


town were at a night spot witha girl 
from another studio. In the course of 
the evening the executive said to her, 
confidentially: 

“If you’re smart you'll make a play 
for this guy from out of town. He’s 


got enough money to sink a ship. And 
he’s not married.” 

The girl smiled sweetly, but telling 
of the incident the next day, she said: 
phooey. Id 


“Money or no money, 
rather open markets.” 


i 
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Quick. Change 

We dug up quite a story in Chicago 

about Lum ‘n’ Abner for you, but it’s a 

&: good thing that we didn’t write it there. 
_ Everything is so changed now that the 

*boys have gotten out here in Holly- 


wood. ; 
Our Chicago story had to do with the 


Jast minute rush with which everything 


Lum 


- 


connected with the program was done. 
All hurry-scurry and ramble-scramble. 
We arrived in Hollywood and talked to 
Norris Goff — whose nickname is Tuffy 
— and learned, to our immensé) surprise, 
that scripts are now being written the 
day before instead of 15 minutes before 
the show: that the boys are in the 
studio a good 19 or 15 minutes before 
they go on the air and that they don’t 
Miss Chicago much. 


Lum ’n’ Abner are two interesting 
radio personalities, at that. Well liked 
by everyone — and so well liked by Don 
Ameche, another Chicago radio guy who 
has been transplanted to Hollywood, 
that Don took them into camp for plenty 
at cards the first week they arrived 
just to show that Hollywood hadn’t gone 
to his head. 


They work like most collaborators 
work: Chet Lauck, who is Lum, types as 
Tuffy paces the floor. They don’t ac- 
tually have to have a script, because 
they never turn it in to the NBC cen- 
sorial board for okay, as other program 
leads must, and never rehearse or time 
it either. They don’t time because they 
know just how long each page will take 
pa and because they don’t have to time, 
eee they don’t have to rehearse. The censors 

ae aren’t interested in seeing the boys’ 
scripts because they’re pretty sure there 
will be nothing wrong with them. 

Tuffy told us some interesting things 
about the way he and Chet work. For 
instance, they have never given a good 
audition when trying to get a job. 
a Always a poor one. Tuffy explains that 

a great many shows last only 13 weeks 
- because their first audition is so funny 
Bec _ that they can’t possibly keep up the 
ee pace. When Lum 'n’ Abner try out be- 


Abner 


fore prospective sponsors, they like to 
ad-lib for 15 minutes and do it pretty 
badly at that. Then, should the sponsor 
buy their act, he’s sure not to be dis- 
appointed. 


| __.. They remember the classic story that 


goes around about W C. Fields and 


radio. Seems that Fields was asked py 


_a sponsor to do a full-hour series of pro- 
grams at a tremendous amount of 
oI e,” said Fiel “bu 
ees wet 


Mr. Stuart is spending several weeks on the West Coast to bring 
you gossip and highlights of the radio_ programs broadcast there. 


TOO BAD—Had we been able to, « 
during our cross-country jaunt, we 
would certainly have stopped in Mil- 
waukee long enough to look in the 


Down by Herman’s program which is — 


originated there for the Columbia net- 
work. It concerns, appropriately 
enough, life in a German beer gar- 
den and has a lot of zest. 


Herman himself is Eric Karll. He’s 
a native of Milwaukee and a whole 
flock of the incidents he writes into 
the script are actual happenings of 
another generation in his home town. 
He'll often stop a rehearsal to tell 
a cast reminiscently, “You know, this 
happened to an uncle of mine.” 


August, the head waiter, is Larry 
Hall, and his script character, too, is 
modeled after an old-time waiter in 
a famous Milwaukee beer garden that, 
disappeared when prohibition came in. 


Larry and Eric used to work to- 
gether in an act that was the inspira- 
tion for their present program. 
They’re both from German families, 
speak the language fluently, and are 
pleased with Elmer Krebs, who ar- 
ranges the music and plays the tuba 
in the band. Krebs is musical direc- 
tor of WISN, the local CBS station, 
and was once in the Coon-Sanders 
dance orchestra. 


Biggest tongue-twister on that cast 
is Lizzie Schimmelpfennig. The 
name sort of stopped the fans, be- 
cause one wrote tn to say stubborniy 
that there had never been such a name 
and never would be. But then 
another listener wrote in a few days 
later to say there certainly was such 
@ name, inasmuch as it belonged to a 
very good friend of hers, so every- 
‘thing was all right. Just goes to show. 

* 


No Planes 


As we said last week, radio is full of 
unusual people in Hollywood — persons 
who came out to crack into the cinema 
and found radio more to their liking. 


One is J. W. Cody, relative’ of Buffalo 
Bill Cody and part Indian. He came to 
Hollywood from Arizona to become a 


writer and found himself playing in 


movie serials and doing sound effects on 
the air for both CBS and NBC. He's 
another one of these young men who 
don’t use mechanical aids in reproducing 
sounds 2nd is most proud of his air- 
plane no‘se. 


He did it for us and you actually 
wouldn't have been able to tell him from 
a plane if he had had a propeller on his 
nose. Explained airplane sounds come 
from the midriff and are exceedingly 
tough on the vocal cords. He can do a 
plane two miles high or 20 feet high— 
which is the biggest effort of all—and 
ean also reproduce the noises they make 


when they loop-the-loop, barrel-roll and” 


everything. : . 

Funny thing happened ic him a couple 
of months ago, he says. He’s taking 
vocal lessons and his teacher always 
used to look at him kind of funny after 
he’s been going over scales. Finally, 
the teacher asked him what he was do- 
ing for a living and Cody answered that 
he was imitating things for the air a 
lot and riaing hosses for pictures. The 
teacher had him do some of the imita- 
tions and said, “There,” sort of angrily 
when he started on the airplane. “That,” 
said the teacher, “will ruin your voice 
faster *han anything.” 

So Mr. Cody no longer does airplanes. 

* * * 


CLOSING QUOTE — Although we 
don’t know how Jack Oakie got his 
first job, we do sort of know how he 
lost it. When he was 17, and sev- 
eral tons lighter, he announced clos- 
ings over the loudspeaker system of 
the New York stock exchange. 


Jack, however, was far more inter- 
‘ested in baseball than he was in stocks 
and bonds. The fact crept into his 
work. One busy summer afternoon, 
when the floor of the exchange was 
_crowded, Oakie’s voice boomed out 
with the exultant information that 
Ping Bodie, a baseball hero of the 
season, had just laced out a home 
run, It was the third strike for Jack, 
ho collected hi. final pay check that — 


Oe ae 


Movie Habit 


We have noticed one thing since we 
arrived here in Hollywood that is’ ex- 
ceedingly interesting, inasmuch as the 
movies have such a great part of the 
picture, and that it is the movie habits 
some programs have picked up. 

Bing Crosby’s program has taken a 
cue from the films and much of what 
you hear is not read from a script: It’s 
acted out by people who know how to 
act without glancing down at words on 
paper. 

Fred Astaire’s program is put together 
exactlyas one of his movies is. Every- 
thing on the program that comes under 
one heading is rehearsed in a separate 
place. For instance, while Fred is singing 
and dancing with the orchestra, Conrad 
Thibault is in another studio going over 
his songs, Charlie Butterworth is in still 
another going over his comedy and 
Francia White is in still another going 
ove. her songs. The show is finally put 
together much as a movie. cutter puts 
together those oddments of film he gets 
from the director. 

Ceeil B. De Mille’s Radio Theater has 
abandoned those musical bridges you 
find between the scenes in dramas like 
those of Helen Hayes and Grand Hotel. 
It used te be that all radio programs 
used music to denote a chanze in scene 


' or time, but De Mille has t»*ken a tip 


from the movies and just fades a radio 


Francia White. 


scene out, as a movie scene is faded, 
then replaced by another. 
* * * 


PROVERB BEATEN—One old saw 
that has been cutting into our lives 
for the past several hundred years 
has finally found radio its master. It’s 
the one about birds of a feather 
flocking together. “ 

Listen to any of the shows on the 
air and you will see what I mean. 
Jack Oakie’s is a very good exam- 
ple. Each of the people you hear is 
a different type from Oakie and the 
others on the program. ‘The same is 
true of Eddie Cantor’s show. You 
have the suavity of Wallington, the 
excitability of Eddie, the dialects of 
Herman Bing, whom they say is set 
to take Parkyakarkas’ place, and the 
childish reactions of Bobby Breen 
and Deanna Durbin. 

The reason, of course, is that con- 
trast is the stuff from which drama 


is made, 
* * 


Clearing Houses 


West Coast radio is a neat little device 
for moving picture actors who are not 
getting the sort of parts they want and 
feel like getting sorie other type of work 
until they can make the proper re-entry 
into their chosen profession. 

For instance, both Conrad Nagel and 
Ben Alexander dropped out of pictures 
awhile, took over local network pro- 
grams and prepared the ground for a dif- 
ferent sort of movie career, 

Nagel became the master of cere- 
monies of the California Hour, which is 
heard only in California, but could stand 
any competition across the country. 
Nagel is very ingratiating, and, what 
witk his dramatic trainng, has built an 


admirable show out of a bunch of college 
__ kids whom he digs up off of California. 
‘opped. out of the movie _ 


Be og ie Spe 


Sale 


_ 


toga into directing pictures and it looks 
as though he is now a director. However, 
the radio business has so intrigued him 
that he’s going to keep right on with it. 

Ben Alexander dropped out of pictures 
for awhile to grow out of the adolescent 
parts they were beginning to put him 
into all the time. He hasn’t told us that, 
but we imagine that must have been 
the - reason. Anyway, he became a 
sports announcer — and a good one — 
and is, like Nagel, continuing it even 


though his movie parts are beginning to 


be more to his style. 
: x * * 

GAG—Sid Silvers, who is working 
with Al Jolson and Martha Raye out 
here over NBC each Tuesday eve- 
ning, says he’s never much impressed 
by laughter during his broadcast be- 
cause he was part of the biggest 
laugh he has ever heard. The loud- 
est and longest, he insists, of all time. 

lt happened in Washington when 
Phil Baker’s vaudeville act was play- 
ing the leading theater there. Sid 
was Phil’s “man in the box’ at the 
time and found himself seated in a 
box direcily in front of that occupied 
~by Warren G. Harding, then Prest- 
dent of the United States. 

Baker threw S:d a little off his cues 
when he tossed in an ad-lib_ line. 


“Who is that fellow in the box be-— 


hind you?” he yelled up. 

“Dunno,” Silvers yelled back, and 
turning to the President, thrust out 
his hand. 

“My name’s - Silvers,’ he 
“What's yours?” 
“Harding,” said the President. 

“Glad to know you,” Silvers said. 
Then he went on with sudden interest, 
“What's your business?” 

* 


Additions 


You possibly know that both Joan 
Banks and Gogo DeLys have been signed 
permanently by Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Budd. Sort of a surprise to everyone 
out here. because the two comics have 
never before had a girl as a part of their 
act, although Gogo did appear with them 
on a sustaining series some months ago. 


chirped. 


Joan is a little eighteen - year - old 


blond who was selected by the madmen 
after they had auditioned about 20 tal- 


ented radio actresses. She’s a New York _ 
girl who had had little to do in radio _ 


until she won this chance and she sur- 
prised the boys by giving them the gun 
on ad-libs when they had been a little 
afraid that their penchant for spur of 
the moment stuff might upset her. As 
a matter of fact, she sort of upset them. 

Of course you know about Gogo. She's 
fiery and temperamental and the people 
around here — she’s a California gir] — 
say that her temperament is the cause 
for her unusual radio career. 
know. 

They say you would be enormously 
amused to see the show in rehearsal 
now, J understand. Until Joan came on 


_ the show, rehearsals were all men stuff, 


an, 


Joan Banks 
with not only Stoop and ‘Budd perpe- 


trating gags, but Harry Von Zell and 
Don Voorhees getting in their little bit | 
The first rehearsal at which — 


as well. 
Joan appeared was like a Sunday School 


picnic and Stoop and Budd finally wan- | 
dered off into another studio to let off 


steam. : 
The first rehearsal in which both Joan 


and Gogo appeared was even more— 


I wouldn’t 


te et as 


H IS office is under 
his hat. When 


Cole Porter, suavest of the cinema song- 
smiths and writer of some of the most 
popular tunes of the last decade, is 
asked for a modern madrigal, he casts 
a speculative eye on far horizons and 
thinks one up—words and music. 

Those of you who have a mental pic- 
jure of a composer ruffling his hair 
while trying out the melody on the piano 
and jotting notes down on paper will 
havea difficult time fitting Cole Porter 
knto it. _He sometimes plays a new 
wong after it is finished, to detect any 
rough spots that might need fixing. Not 
only does he stay away from musical in- 
#itruments in composing but it isn’t even 
wery accurate to say he writes music, 
for when he has thought out a number 
‘ae usually dictates it to a. musical 
wecretary. 

Right now he is in Hollywood concen- 
livating on tunes for the new. Eleanor 
Powell starring vehicle, ‘‘Rosalie,” being 
produced by M-G-M. This big musical 
yhow will keep him here until June, but 
ie might just as well be any place else 
ju the world. 


P ORTER wrote the 


use and lyrics of ‘You're the Top,” one 
of the biggest recent song hits, while he 
was floating down the Rhine River in a 
folding boat. When that show went to 
J,ondon he had to change the lyrics to 
make the typically American words of 
the song a little more understandable to 
our British brethren. He did this while 
on a steamer crossing the Indian Ocean. 

“How about ‘Night and Day,’ which is 
my very favorite of all your songs Be 
I asked him. 

“Why, I worked up the music. one day 


while I was riding to Newport on a 


train,” Porter said, “and then next day 
as I was lying on the beach the words 
just sort of fitted themselves in. I like 


Even a Hollywood 
street block is colossal, 
discovers Cole Porter, 
famed ~~ songwriter. 
Lured to Hollywood 
from’ Broadway, he 
stays to marvel and 
talk about movies and 
songs. But he likesto 
travel, so— 


By Frances Morrin 


the way Fred Astaire sang that song, 
didn’t you?” 

Although it doesn’t seem necessary 
for Porter to be in any particular place 
to turn out hits such as his latest ‘‘T’ve 
Got You Under My Skin” (popularly 
known as the athletes’ foot song), he's 
glad to be in Hollywood. 

“J like it here,’ he said, backing up 
to the fireplace in the living room of the 
Dick Barthelmess home, which he and 
Mrs. Porter have rented. “It’s like liv- 
ing on-the moon, it is so different from 
any place else. When I first came out 
here, all my friends told me Id be bored 
to death because nobody talks anything 
but pictures. They were right, but 
after I’d been here a week I discovered 


that I didn’t want to talk anything else 


either.” 


Kiwe COLE, this 


merry young soul, is a slim, dark-haired 
man still in his thirties, ’'d judge. He 
loves to travel and with. his wife and 
their dachshund, Sheba, they’ve pretty 
well covered the globe. They want to 
see everything in the Orient next. 
Having lived and worked in so many 


‘countries, Cole Porter finds that his | 


speech doesn’t sound exactly right in 
any place. In France he says he is usu- 
ally mistaken for an Englishman, his 
German has a Gaelic sound and in May- 
fair new acquaintances have difficulty 
in deciding just what alien strain tinges 
his speech. 

In Hollywood his accent sounds mostly 
like Yale, but by June it may be some- 


thing else. Porter, like his fellow com- 
poser, Hoagy Carnfichael, comes from 
Indiana. He went through the grammar 
grades in Peru, then attended a private 
secondary school in Massachusetts. 
When it came time for him to go to 
college, his parents wanted him to study 
law, but before the first year was out 
he and the faculty agreed that he would 
te happier’in the school of music. The 
elder Porters didn’t discover that there 
wouldn’t be a lawyer in the family until 
the term-ended, but they are reconciled 
to it now. 

Whilé Cole was a sophomore at Yale 
he wrote his first successful song, 
“Bingo,” which is still sung there. His 
first show, written while in his last year 
at college and called “See~ America 
First,” was not a success. Elizabeth 
Marbury put it on in New York and it 
lasted fer a forlorn two weeks. 


Nor until after. the 


war did Porter have a hit. He went 
to France, shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities, with a relief food corps. 
Later he resigned to join the French 
Foreign Legion artillery. But discharg- 
ing field pieces was not Porter’s only 
activity. While jogging along on the 
caissons, -he was composing. When he 
returned to the States Raymond Hitch- 
cock was on the same boat and he inter- 
ested Hitchcock in his tunes enough that 
he got the commission to do the songs 
for “Hitchy Koo.” The hit of that show 


“was “An Old-Fashioned Garden.” 
“It’s funny about that piece,” Porter - 


said. “Ziegfeld wanted the tune for a 


showgirl number. He had a lot of floral 
costumes—more costumes, in fact, than - 


were mentioned in the lyrics, so he de- 


cided to omit the song. Then it devel- 


oped that not enough time was allowed — i 
for costume changes in one part of the + 2% 


show, and back the song went. It turned 
out to be a hit. 

“Another odd thing about this num- 
ber was that it never became popular in 
England for the reason that the lyrics 
mentioned flowers of different seasons 


as blooming together for the sake of — 
rhyming and this was just too much for 
the garden-conscious Britons.” 


Porter’s favorite among his own com- 
positions is “Love for Sale.” He grinned 
as he told me that the ballad was ~ 
banned in Boston and in England be- 
cause the lyrics were regarded as im- 
proper. 

To such a public attitude, however, 
Porter is sensitive. That is why he 
would prefer that people would stop re- 
ferring to him as a sophisticate. 


“I don’t feel uncomfortable ,about it 
myself,” the composeg said, “but so 
many persons seem to think the word 
has an off-color connotation; I’d rather 
be called something else.” 


“Rotarian?” I suggested. 

“Why not? ‘Too much bad taste has 
been pawned off on the public in the 
name of sophistication. Nobody enjoys 
vulgarity. Rotarian implies something 
quite different, popularity. Songs an- 
swering that description are the ha 
est to write. Irving Berlin is a remari 
able composer in that _ respect. 
achieves a folk-quality in his songs and 
yet is not banal.” 


ob 4 

Dosw a great. 

deal of the success of a song depend | 

on the singer, and do you consider the | 

range of their voices in composing?” I! 
asked. 

“No, I don’t, because the manner in 


‘ which the song is sung is what makes 


the song and there are all sorts of vocal, 
tricks to avo notes that are too high, 
for instance. And anyway, a good or- 
chestra is much more important to the 
success of a- song nowadays. Good 
orchestration means everything.” 


Porter says he thinks musical fashions 
vary as much as the modes in women’s 
hats. He thinks America is dropping 
torch songs and becoming interested in 
romance expressed with humorous cas- 
ualness. Times are better and there is 
less preoccupation with gloom and heart- 
break. The “Brother Can You Spare 
a Dime” era is over. Songs like “A Fine 
Romance” and “You Turned the Tables 
on Me” are more in the present mood, . 


“A composer for musical comedy or: 
pictures must be interested first in not 
who may hum his tune but in the boss 
who may Ho-Hum it,” Porter says. 
“While I was writing the music for 
‘Born to Dance,’ one of my numbers sent 
the listening producer and his assistant 
over to the window for a close inspec- 
tion of cloud effects. That’s a bad sign. 


“So I had to go back home and try 


again. The next tune was ‘Easy to 
Love.’ That had a better reception. The . 
other? Oh, that’s jailed in a. filing: 


cabinet out at M-G-M where it-can do | 


no harm.” 


Pp ORTER thinks it! 


would be pretty fine if he could do one: 
stage show and one musical! film a year. 
He-has*one of each going now, “Born | 
to. Dance” en the screen and “Red, Hot. 
and Blue” which is a big success on 
the New York stage. He likes to work 
on musical comedies-because they are 
achieved with more difficulty and keep 
him from “softening up.” Ordering a 
new orchestration, for instance. is a@¥y 
major battle on the Rialto, but getting 
one at a film studio is a matter-of-course 
job which is delivered without a quibble. 
To keep fit physically, Porter rides 
and runs. He works complex jigsaw 
puzzles and reads non-fiction for less: 
strenuous amusement, His crossword 


» puzzles, copies of world famous paint- 


ings and such, are especially made for 
him by the same woman who makes up| 
puzzles for the Duke of Windsor. 

“This bridle trail in front of your. 
house explains the riding, but where do: 
you do your running?” I asked. 

“Every morning at 11:15 I start out’ 
with my trainer and run around the} 
block. He has me in pretty good shape | 
now.” 

“what, only once around the block r 
That doesn’t seem like much exercise.” ' 

“Once around this block is enough,” ' 
said King Cole firmly. “This is a Holly= | 
wood block. It’s colossal!” : 


And He l'inds That Flaming Youth Flames 
No Longer on the Nation’s Campuses 
By George Roller 


ox HELD, JR., 

has an unpre- 

dictable way of answering questions. He 

Was asked, in a questionnaire, “Do you 

think radio marriages are happier than 

the usuai run of stage or musical or 
Screen tie-ups?” 

His reply, boldly in black and white, 
was: “I never heard any married radios 
complain.” 

And while his only statement about 
his education:! background was the 
assertion that he was “expelled from the 
Utah State Reformatory as incorrig- 
ible,” Held has some pretty definite ideas 
about colleges and college students. 
Asked about collegiate things in gen- 
eral, he won't use too many gags. And 
this restraint is even more surprising 


when you remember those knobby- 
kneed, exubcrant young folks he used 
to draw for the magazines. 


Now that Held is traveling around 
the country to various campuses to 
broadcast his Varsity Show over NBC 
each Friday evening, he has an oppor- 
tunity to study young people at close 
range and he sees a great change in the 
college student, compared with his 
bassy-panted predecessor in the 1920's, 


th 
A FEW years ago,” 


he said, “I read in Howara Brubaker’s 
New York column this wise-crack: 
‘While Cuban college students are run- 
ning the Government, in America they 
are curled up with a copy of Kipling’s 
ne: at 

“That may have been true at the 
time, but things have certainly changed 
now.” 

The greatest development is collegiate 
thinking, he believes, has come in the 
past 10 years with an awakened interest 
in the world outside of the ivy-covered 
walls of learning. The average student 
of today follows world news with inter- 


smile back on the face of the world,” he 
asserted. 

When the famous artist began de- 
picting the younger Zeneration for the 
national magazines, things were differ- 
ent, he recalls. The youth of the nation 
vas in a state of rebellion. Most of the 
old ideas on how to behave had been 
brought over from the last century, and 
did not click at all with these boys and 
girls, he explained. 

“Now, deep. down inside,” Mr. Héld 
maintained, “those boys and girls were 


Held, who used to draw co-eds as flappers, now extols them. 


est, and actually spends time worrying 
about the state of affairs that the in- 
habitants of this planet have got them- 
Selves into. Which is certainly the way 
if, should be, Mr. Held believes, since it 
is on these young shoulders that the 
problems will ultimately fall. 

“From where I’m Sitting, they seem 
to be squaring off to tackle a tough sit- 
| uation, and to do their best to put a 


no different from any other group of 
youngsters. There has always been in 
any period a reaction from the taboos 
and_ restrictions that older people try to 
impose.. But this generation happened 
to be just a bit more determined than 


their predecessors. And I believe it’s 
Safe to say that they have won the 
major part of their battle.” 


The boys in the band relax be- 
tween numbers and wonder 
about life and stuff. 


Ti changes in the 
undergraduate of today he sees as 
largely due to this success. They were 
fighting for greater freedom of thought 
and action. They had little help, and 
consequently felt cocky because the vic- 
tory has been theirs and theirs alone. 

Today they have a deep interest in 
the worlds of politics, art, radio, writing 
and industry. On every campus Mr. 
Held has been besieged until he held 
informal sessions discussing the best 
way of getting into these fields after 
graduation. Always he tries to help. 

Toward politics the college men and 
women are especially keen, he finds. 
Every election more and more propa- 
ganda is aimed their way, and every 
four years their response is more vigor- 
ous. In nearly every college there is an 
active undergraduate organization for 
each major political party, and debate 
is often very bitter around election time; 
the students feel they are really part 
of the national picture, and that they 
can accomplish great things, Held said. 

Typical of this new spirit has been 
the reaction to Held’s work in organiz- 
ing the Varsity Show broadcasts on the 
various campuses. The students pitch 
in immediately on being told of the part 
they are to play, and it is to this intelli- 
gent interest that Mr. Held attributes 
the success of the programs. 

Without such co-operation it would 
be nearly impossible to whip together 
each thirty-minute broadcast in the 
Short space of a week. The production 
staff arrives on the campus seven days 
in advance of the broadcast and forms a 
local committee of faculty and students, 
They select the place of broadcast (usu- 


Mr. Held and a co-ed study 

the script of one of his pro- 

grams, broadcast from leading 

colleges Friday nights over 
NBC stations. 


ally the largest auditorium available), 
prepare preliminary drafts of skits and 
blackouts, launch a publicity program, 
and begin selection of talent. 


Ie THEY are fortu- 
nate there will be an abundance of every 
type of artist. But if they are not (and 
if most of the applicants are musicians, 
for instance) they must hunt for other 
types of performers to round out the 
program. In the midst of this, just four 
days before deadline, Held comes to 
town. 

He and the staff, meeting with the 
young people tentatively Selected, have 
the task of weaving the glee clubs, foot- 
ball captains, bands, Symphony orches- 
tras and the chief performer’s own line 
of polished chatter into a smooth 
program. 

It means that the student performers 
must give up time from their classes, 
athletic practice and even their dateg 
to put the broadcast over. And that ig 
just what they do. 

Interspersed with the hectic rehears- 
als are hurried conferences with NBC’s 
technicians on the broadcasting prob- 
lems. At the University of Michigan, 
for example, a huge bare Stage re- 
sounded with every word Spoken, until 
a student assistant thought of covering 
it with layers of canvas borrowed from 
a tent company, 

it is just such resourcefulness as this, 
Mr. Held believes, that shows the capa- 
bilities of the present generation of col- 
lege men. When such boys hit the busi- 
ness world, he claims they will make 
the same success that they have in put- 
ting over his broadcasts. 

The repeal of prohibition has solved 
the drinking problem, he believes. 

“The rah-rah spirit has died out in 
the colleges, and a new Spirit of per- 
sonal dignity has srown up,” he said. 


Pears remains just 


one point always brought up by critics 
of college life—over-empnasis on ath- 
letics. Well, the famous artist and 
writer believes his present Varsity 
Show may point the way to the solution 
of that problem. Trouble is, in the past 
most of the national publicity has gone 
to the football heroes, with a bit of 
attention left over for the other forms 
of athletic competition. Other forms of 
Student achievement were usually not 
heard of off the campus. 

The Varsity Show takes care of that 
shortcoming by bringing right smack 
into the national Spotlight the activitieg 
of the other 90 per cent of the under- 
graduates—band members, glee club and 
choral union singers, actors, and even 
the scientists and mathematicians, “The 
public is given for the first time the 
actual proof that there is just as much 
or more interesting achievement off the 
athletic field as on,” Held said. 

All of which proves that it’s never too 
late to go to college, even if it’s only 
for a one-night stand for a radio broad- 
cast, 


Accented 


Fripperies 
by Some Topical 
Influences 


By Sara Day 


Br DAVIS. said 
the other day that 
the fashion calendar reminded her of 
the Snark who “frequently breakfasts 
at 5 o’clock tea and dines on the fol- 
lowing day.” And I’m inclined to agree 
with Bette. The stores have been show- 
ing pastel numbers and straw bonnets 
since Christmas, when what-we really 
need are some scalloped red flannel 
undies and raccoon coats. Just a’ touch 
of “unusual weather” we’re experiencing 
here. 

“Maybe I’m wrong,” said Bette, “but 
it seems to me that it would be pretty 
nice, for a change, to be able to wear 
warm things during the. winter instead 
of straw hats in snow or rainstorms, 
and summer clothes in the summer in- 
stead of blistering in fall clothes, which 
we must do now to be considered smart.” 


Bette and I agreed that a reformation 
should be brought about in the fashion 
calendar, but in the meantime spring 
fashions are abroad and must be con- 
sidered. So I donned my fur-lined 
mittens and toddled over to Columbia 
where Robert Kalloch, head designer, is 
at work on spring fripperies for Ida 
Lupino to wear in her new picture, 
“Weather or No.” 


rT 

‘Tue spring silhou- 
ette remains practically unchanged,” 
says Kalloch. “Clothes have practically 
the same lines they had this winter. The 
merry swing of short skirts goes on and 
they are very youthful. All clothes 
will have a soft, feminine feeling and 
there will be lots of sheers. with that 
English-garden-party look. There are 
go many influences abroad — Tunisian, 
Spanish, peasant—that you will see a 
musical comedy effect in many spring 
clothes. Spangles on sweaters, bead 
embroidery on woolens, braid galore, all 
will be a part of the spring fashion 
picture.” 

There will be bustles, too, if Kalloch 
predicts correctly. He says that you 
may see, for instance, a navy blue wool 
suit with a navy taffeta bustle. Blue, 
blue everywhere with gray and beige 
going strong and worn with contrasting 
shoes, gloves or bag in kid and suede. 
He believes that summer will see a 
vogue for tailored lace suits for cock- 
tail wear and lace blouses—tailored ones 
—to wear with silk suits. 

Although Kalloch favors the swing 
skirt, he still likes to use the straight- 
line type to reveal such a divine figure 
as Ida Lupino’s. One of the typical 
outfits he made for her is an ensemble 
of dove gray faille silk. The knee-length 
coat, lavishly banded in silver fox, has 
elbow-length sleeves and a swagger 
back, and is posed over a simple dress 
which has a natural waistline and an 
inverted pleat in the pencil slim skirt, 


T yetcar of the 


trend toward sheer fabrics for summer 
is the black organza dress he designed 
for Ida, He calls this a typical bread 
and butter dress. It is a shirtmaker 
type with a gored skirt longer than the 
slip—a point Kalloch stresses because 


This is Designer Kalloch’s idea of a dressing gown, of 


brocade and ribbons and such, to be worn by Ida Lupine 
in “Weather or No.” 


he says that it gives the bottom of the 
skirt a softer feeling. 

Another good point he made about 
sheers is his advice to wear the same 
color undies as your slip. If you’re plan- 
ning a dress like this for your summer 
wardrobe, Kalloch suggests a big peach 
colored felt hat to match the circular 
ruffles which form the collar and cuffs 
of the dress. 

If you have that far-away look in 
the eyes which usually indicates a trous- 
seau in the offing, then you’ll be inter- 
ested in Kalloch’s interpretation of a 


dressing gown. 


Just picture a satin 
brocade in pink and cream shot with 
silver and gold threads and tied at the 
neckline and waistline with powder blue 


velvet ribbons. This is worn over pink 
satin pajamas trimmed in cream Colored 


lace and with pink satin sandals 
trimmed in silver kid. 
Another number not to be lightly 


tossed aside is a pair of hostess pajamas 
that would be mighty pretty for a bride. 
The jacket, of ivory satin brocaded in 
rose velvet, and the trousers of rose 
satin both show the Mexican influence. 


I LEFT Columbia 
and Kalloch and journeyed out to War- 
ner Bros., where my friend Orry-Kelly 
designs clothes for Kay Francis, Bette 
Davis and other beauteous damsels on 
that lot. Orry has taken a decided stand 
on spring fashions. 

“Clear the neck of all collars, jabots, 
frills and lace and then we’re ready for 
action,” says Orry. “Oh, I can just 
hear the hue and cry that will come 
from women who feel that a little dash 
of lace at the throat <oes something for 
them. But for me—the frills just don’t 
live here anymore. Necklines are going 
to be simple and the bare feeling will be 
relieved by scarfs, some of them falling 
from the hat.” 

There must be something in this “great 
minds running in the same channel” 
business as I told Orry, because Lilly 
Dache, who was here just a few days 
ago, is sponsoring the same idea. Lilly, 
when I met her, was wearing a black 
off-the-face hat faced with cinnamon 
brown chiffon. It had a yard-long scarf 
thrown about the neck. 

She showed severa! hats from her col- 
leetion with this same scarf treatment. 
There was a wide-brimmed black rough 
straw with a brilliant red chiffon scarf 
which I am still coveting, despite the 
commandments. And I might add that 
while these hats are only for the more 
dressy occasions, they are certainly 
flattering. 


Orry has designed 


a hat with this scarf arrangement for- 


Bette to wear in “Kid Galahad.” Itisa 
gray felt pillbox with a long rose tulle 
veil which goes ’round the neck and ties 
in a loop at one side of the head. 

What a wardrobe Bette is going to 
have in this film! Kelly took me into 
the work room to see them. Sequin em- 
broidery on prints is one of the new 
spring style trends and Kelly is using 
this idea on two dresses for Bette. One 
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The full circular skirt swings 
in a graceful fashion in this 
Orry-Kelly design for Anita 
Louise in “Call It a Day.” The 
off-the-face hat is trimimed in 
velvet for accent. 


formal is made of white crepe on which 
red poinsettias are printed. Leaf-shaped 
green sequins are embroidered in the 
center of the flowers very effectively, 
This dress has a full gored skirt. 

The other formal is a Javanese print 
of white on a dark blue background 
which is heavily embroidered in gold 
sequins. The severely plain brassiere 
top bodice is made of the dark biue 
material. 

Orry-Kelly, like Kalloch, favors sheers 
and has given an interesting treatment 
to a white organdy dress for Bette. 
The outer garment has a full gathered 
skirt and feces, a la peasant bodice. at 
the waistline. This goes over a halter 
neck styled slip of black and white 
flower print. 

He has used the peasant theme again 
in a- flowered print dress for Bette This 
one is a large floral pattern in shades of 
red, powcer btue and yellow on a black 


background, and has a ful) gathered 
skirt with a wide banding of olack 
crepe around the bottom The black 


crepe aiso forms the little bolero lacket 
which completes the outfit. 

Kelly has designed a dress for Anita 
Louise for “Call It a Day” of sheer wool 
in a lovely soft blue—-the neckline gh 
and squared. Kelly persists tn the use 
of the longer waistline and we see it in 
this dress. The ful) circular skirt ts 
drawn up on a cord. The off-the-tave 
straw hat, typical of those worn ody 
natives of trepicail countries, is faced 
with velvet the same shade as her dress, 
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HIGH SCHOOL SORORITY 
By W. E. Hill 
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“The club colors are m 


the Gypsy Tea Room and go to a 
Robert Taylor picture.” (This -girl 
failed to make the sorority, so she’s 
starting one of her own.) 
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ae), gage 
@ Sorority sisters looking over new material to 
43 determine whether or no she will be a credit to F/ 
§ the ideals of Eta Pie. The prospective member 
4is doing her best to make a good impression in 
a big way. Tells about how, really, the four | po 


cars her family keep are too much bother and f/m 
if it weren’t for her brother at college who is 4/4 
always bringing six or eight frightfully good- 
looking classmates home for week-ends—all 
marvelous dancers, why, the Rolls wouldn’t 
ever be used. 


bee i cee 
It’s always, “I’m sorry, but my daddy 
Whiyhha , ese ee wouldn't let me.” Or, “My mother 
Wh, ILE “ES NG PR. , : ‘fp won't allow me to!” when the girls of 
WY Wyte t;é tee ‘ RY “ef | Omega Goo ask Dot why she failed to ; 
go into the fish market and tie pink 


- 3 , é . ribbons around the fresh mackerels’ 
the girls decide on new members, it was = ing of dog collar to classes is revolt- tails, which she was told to do as an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
definitely settled that Bumpy Bloomer be (Sina Be oy 2 ing and childish. (Sister dear has to initiation stunt. | 


H 
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if Ys eee : : ges - Girl’s brother showing great disgust 
. ee: ; at initiation stuff. Claims the wear- , 


asked to join on account of her good- remind him of the time his fraternity 
looking brother who goes to college. made him wear a mouse trap around 
his neck for a whole week.) 


SS 


Sorority girls with ins 


igniacata-[ & 
jlogue trying to decide on pins, or 
iY 


rings. Some say pins—because a pas & 
boy can wear a girl's pin easier [$} 
than a ring. Others want rings, 


because people will zotice rings Z 


f 
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“My dear, I'll be a nervous wreck in a hospital by the end of the 
week if they don’t ease up on me! Yesterday I had to ask that big: 
homely thing behind the counter at the Sweete Shoppe for’a dozen 
coconut kisses without the coconut! I nearly died!” (Girl initi-: 
ate showing off before girls who weren't asked to join. Pretends. 
she just hates it all.) 


.|in a terrible squabble, with mean 
things said, hurt feelings, and 
ugly looks. 


Reviews of the New Films  2y clerke Wales” 


‘On the Avenue’ 


The Ritz Brothers, Dick Powell, the 
Ritz Brothers, Madeleine Carroll, the 
Ritz Brothers, Alice Faye and the Ritz 
Brothers, in a musical comedy with 
songs by Irving Berlin. Recommended, 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Ever since the Ritz Brothers started 
stealing parts of pictures at Twentieth 
Century-Fox it has been inevitable that 
sooner or later they would walk off with 
one altogether. 

This they come very close to doing 
in “On the Avenue,” and would have 
succeeded completely were it not for the 
fact that Irving Berlin’s songs give 
Dick Powell the best opportunity he has 
had since “Thanks a-Million,” that Alice 
Faye, looking better than she ever has 
before, shares his opportunity, and that 
co-starred with him is Madeleine Car> 
roll, the most toothsome feminine morsel 
on the screen. : 

The Ritz Brothers have three big side- 
splitting numbers, and dash in and out 
of other scenes. Most riotous is the 
number in which they burlesque one of 


the Powell-Faye songs, “Slumming on 
Park Avenue,” with Harry (Swivel- 


“John Meade’s Woman’ 


: Edward Arnold in a fine character- 
ization, Francine Larrimore in her first 


picture. Good drama marked with 
excellent dialog in spots and some 
amusing comedy, Recommended. 


Schulberg-Paramount. 


Repeating to a large extent his role in 
“Come and Get It,”: but with consider- 
ably more emphasis on the heavy side, 
Edward Arnold in “John Meade’s 
Woman” gives another of the great por- 


trayals which have established him as 
one of the finest character actors on 
the screen. 

Again he is a lusty and incorrigible 
robber baron, an unconscionable big 
business man who laughs at the efforts 
of his partners to cover up their 
swindles with pretty words. At the be- 
ginning he is a lumber king, but he is 
about to branch out into wheat, to take 
over great tracts of land. He is defeated 
by nature, ruining the land with great 
dust storms, and by a woman, leading 
the farmers in revolt against land-grab- 
bing. In between he sacrifices friend- 
ship and love for pride, fun and money. 

Arnold plays such characters as this 
with a Rabelaisian gusto which makes 
them human and alive. So strong is 
the character he portrays that its spirit 


Eyes) Ritz doing a female impersona- 
- tion of a Bowery girl. 

Outstanding of Powell's numbers is 
“The Girl on the Police Gazette,” and 
catchiest of the Berlin songs is “I've 
Got My Love to Keep Me Warm,” which 
you probably can get on the radio at 
least 376 times a day, by now. 

A bright little story strings together 
the songs and comedy. It is, of course, 
not important, but it is adequate. Miss 
Carroll is the richest girl in the world, 
George Barbier is her overstuffed father, 
a yachting enthusiast. Powell and Miss 
Faye, performing in a musical show, do 
a skit burlesquing the home life of the 
Commodore and his daughter. Papa 
and daughter walk out of the show in 
a huff, the girl goes backstage and 
hangs a sock on Powell’s chin and the 
romance is on. — 

It’s off again when Miss Faye thwarts 
Powell’s efforts to take the sting out of 
the burlesque number and when Miss 
Carroll buys the show and sends in the 
Ritz Brothers to ruin Powell's best song, 
but romance is always safe in musicals; 
you know everything will turn out right. 

In addition to the principals there is 
an excellent supporting cast of come- 
dians headed by Cora Witherspoon as 
the rich girl’s aunt, a dithery dame who 
goes in for such things as Russian danc- 
ing and trapeze work. 

Walter Catlett is the theatrical pro- 
ducer, Alan Mowbray appears as a pub- 
licity-hunting Arctic explorer engaged 
to the rich girl, and several others have 
good comedy bits—Billy Gilbert as a 
- Greek lunch counter operator, Sig Ru- 
‘mann as a trapeze performer, Paul 
- Gerits, a roller-skating champion, who 
skates around and under the Commo- 
dore’s table while serving dinner. 

“On the Avenue” (which gets its 
name from a line in the Berlin song 
“Baster Parade”) was directed by Roy 
Del Ruth, who also directed “Born to 
Dance.” Famed for his comedy work, 
he rarely smiles on the set. But he 
laughed once while working with the 
_ Ritz Brothers. 


The 


Ritz 
midst of 
“On the Avenue.” 


Brothers in the 
stealing scenes in 


servades scenes in which he does not 
appear. There is one sequence in which 
he takes a lumber camp manager and a 
street girl to a very “social” party, in 
order to humiliate a fortune-hunting 
fiancee whom he intends to jilt. He ap- 
pears very briefly in the sequence, but 
throughout there is a feeling that he is 
there, making the scene come off. 

Also notable is George Bancroft as 
the lumber camp manager, particularly 
in a scene in which he trims the guests 
at the society party in a game of pool 
and in another when he tells Miss Larri- 
more that he is in love with her. 

Miss Larrimore is a vivid new screen 
personality. For years a leading star 
of the stage, she was under contract to 
Irving Thalberg but never appeared in 
a picture for him. 

In “John Meade’s Woman” she plays 
the role of a country girl, orphaned and 
driven from her farm. She goes to Chi- 
cago, and is being pretty badly kicked 
around when Arnold finds her on the 
street. He helps her, not through kind- 
ness but because she amuses him. When, 
to spite the other woman (played by 
Gail Patrick), he marries her, she is 
overwhelmed; she loves him and she is 
grateful. But when she learns why he 
married her, she returns to the country 
to lead the farmers against him. 

She gives a performance which holds 
its own against Arnold. Several of her 
scenes are superb, particularly that in 
which Arnold asks her to marry him 
and another in which she gets drunk at 
the society party, jumps into a pool with 
her clothes on and finally pushes the 
hostess into the water. A few of her 
scenes suffer slightly from a too broad 
stage technique, but this is always true 
of a first screen performance by a stage 


star. Her only serious handicap comes | 


from story difficulties. 


In fact, story difficulties present the © 


only serious handicap to the whole pic- 
ture. Originally it was intended to fea- 
ture the tragedy of nature which has 
created the great Dust Bowl of the 
Plains States. As it finally turns out, 
this phase occupies only the closing 
secuence. Originally, too, Bancroft was 
killed at the end of the picture. Then, 
when the film was done, it was decided 
to kill Arnold. Miss Larrimore was 
called back from New York, but retakes 
were held up while Bancroft was sick 
with flu. When the picture was finally 
finished again, it ended with Arnold be- 
ing shot but surviving to mend his ways 
and join with the girl in leading the 
farmers out of disaster. 

But.in spite ef obvious uncertainty as 
to what to do with the material at hand, 
the picture is stimulating entertainment. 


‘Time Out for Romance’ 


Too many times for computation “It 
Happened One Night” has been re- 
hashed for the screen in the past two 
years, with varying results. One of the 
most successful—and one of the most 
faithful—copies is “Time Out for Ro- 
mance,” with Claire Trevor and Michael 
Whalen. (Twentieth Century-Fox.) Mak- 
ing little effort toward originality, it 
proves that “It Happened One Night” is 
still a good picture. 

The current version starts with Miss 
Trevor running out of a wedding. Try- 
ing to get to California to meet her 
father, who is. at sea on a yacht, she 
hitches a ride with Whalen, a driver in 
an auto caravan. The flight is compli- 
cated by the fact that police are looking 
for her because her mother has sworn 
out a warrant on grounds of insanity, 
that Whalen thinks the girl is a jewel 
thief, that she thinks he is a jewel thief 
and that the real jewel thief is driving 
another car in the caravan. 

The picture has some good comedy 
dialog, some good comedy antics by. 
Chick Chandler and Joan Davis (an 
eccentric dancer new to the screen) and 
good work by young Benny Bartlett. 
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Edward Arnold 2nd Francine 
Larrimore in “Jolin Meade’s 
Woman.” 


‘Sea Devils’ 


Capt. Flaeg and Seret. Quirt join the 
Coast Guard. Acceptable. RKO-Radio. 
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“Sea Devils,” starring Victor McLag- 
len and Preston Foster, follows the 
favorite Hollywood formula for action 
players—-combining a well tried melio- 
drama with an exciting newsreel. 
is bor- 

which 


In this case the melodrama 
rowed from “What Price Glory,” 
has appeared on the screen in some 
dozens of versions; the newsreel is a! 
thrilling bit of action showing the United , 
States Coast Guard rescuing passengers 
from a wrecked ship with a breeches‘ 
buoy. 
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Victor McLagien is a petty officer in, 
the Coast Guard, Foster is an enlisted 
man, and sparks fly whenever they meet. 
The sparks become particularly hot 
when Foster falls in love with McLag- 
len’s daughter, decoratively played by 
Ida Lupino. There are several! nice 
brawls, some interesting shots showing , 
the work of the Coast Guard, including - 
blasting icebergs, and everything turns 
out right with an heroic death for Mc- 
Lagien and a happy marriage for Foster- ' 

For hMicLagien this is the performance 
which he has given in most of his pic- 
tures—boozy, noisy and tough. Foster, 
always engaging, is more so than usual 
as a tough but light-hearted sailor with. 
a girl at every Coast Guard station. He 
shows a fine flair fer ight comedy—and \ 
he should be given more such roles. 

in supporting roles Helen Flint (the, 
hussy of “Ah, Wilderness’) gives an ex- 
cellent performance as the blond saloon 
keeper who loves McLagien, and Donaid! 
Woods is effective as the studious en- 
listed man who loves McLagien’s daugh-/ 
ter but knows more about navigation 
than romance. 


“Sea Devils” is exciting melodrama 
which should be acceptable entertain- 
ment for fans who like their pictures 
active. 


Recent piciwres which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 
Radio Weekly are as follows: “Winter- 


set” (RKO-Radio); “Lloyds of London” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox); “The Plains- 
man” (Paramount); “Golddiggers of 
1937” (Warner Bros.); “Great Guy” 
(Grand National); “Beloved Enemy” 
(Goldwyn-United Artists); “After the 
Thin Man” (M-G-M); “Camille” (M-G-M); | 
“That Girl from Paris” (RKO-Radio);_ 
“One in a Million” (Twentieth Century- 
Fox); “The Plough and the Stars” (RKO- 
Radio); “Stolen Holiday” (Warner 
Bros.); “Black Legion” (Warner Bros.); 
“Penrod and Sam” (Warner Bros.); “Fire 
England” (London Film-United 
Artists; “Maid of Salem” (Paramount); <. 
“The Good Earth” (M-G-M); “Wings of 

the Morning’ (England—Twentieth Cen-. - 
tury-Fox); “Ready, Willing and Abie’ ” 
(Warner Bvos.). | 
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